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MRS. BULLWINKLE. everything that she could wish, under my 
roof, 

Mr. Conpuctor. Any atom of individual} “Iam not accustomed to exact much, sir,” 
experience, which is likely to be of use to the| said Mrs. Bullwinkle. “The cook seems, I 
community in general, is, I am informed, | am rejoiced to say, to be an intelligent and 
sure of finding an indulgent welcome in these | attentive person. I have been giving her 
pages. I have a little morsel of purely do-/| some little hints on the subject of my meals. 
mestic experience to place before the public | I have ventured to tell her, that I eat little 
eye; and I venture to hope that it may have | and often ; and I think she thoroughly under- 


the advantage of appearing in this Journal.’ | stands me.” 

I am a married man, with an income which 
is too miserably limited to be worth men- 
tioning. About a month since, my wife ad- 


vanced me one step nearer to the Court for 
the Relief of Insolvent Debtors, by presenting | 


me with another child, On five previous 


occasions, her name had appeared in that | 
interesting List of British Mothers which | 
adorns the daily Supplement of the Times | 


newspaper. At each of these trying periods 
([ speak entirely of myself when I use the 
word “trying”) she was attended by the 
same Monthly Nurse. On this last, and 
sixth, occasion, we were not so fortunate as 
to secure the services of our regular func- 
tionary. She was already engaged; and a 
new Nurse, with excellent recommendations, 
was, therefore, employed in her stead. When 
I first heard of her, and was told that her 
name was Mrs. Bullwinkle, I laughed. It 
was then the beginning of the month. It is 
now the end of it, and I write down that 
once comical name with feelings of unutter- 
able despondency. 

We all know Mrs, Gamp. My late Monthly 
Nurse is the exact antipodes of her. Mrs, 
Bullwinkle is tall and dignified ; her com- 


plexion is fair ; her Grecian nose is innocent | 


of all convivial colouring ; her figure is not 
more than agreeably plump; her manners 
are icily composed; her dress is quiet and 


I am ashamed to say I was not so sharp as 
the cook, I did not thoroughly understand 
Mrs. Bullwinkle, until it became my duty, 
through my wife’s inability to manage our 
domestic business, to settle the weekly bills. 
I then became sensible of an alarming in- 
crease in our household expenditure. If I 
had given two dinner-parties in the course of 
the week, the bills could not have been more 
exorbitant: the butcher, the baker, and the 
grocer could not have taken me at a heavier 
pecuniary disadvantage. My heart sank as 
I thought of my miserable income. I looked 
up piteously from the bills to the cook for an 
explanation. 

The cook looked back at me compassion- 
| ately, shook her head, and said ; 

“ Mrs. Bullwinkle.” 

I reckoned up additional joints, additional 
chops, additional steaks, fillets, kidneys, gravy 
beef. I told off a terrible supplement to the 
usual family consumption of rend. flour, tea, 
sugar, and alcoholic liquids. I appealed to 
the cook again; and again the cook shook 





| The new nurse was not there. 


her head, and said, “ Mrs. Bullwinkle.” 

My miserable income obliges me to look 
after sixpences, as other men look after five- 
pound notes. Ruin sat immevable on the 


| pile of weekly bills, and stared me sternly in 


the face. I went up into my wife’s room. 


The unhappy 





neat ; her age cannot be more than five-and-| partner of my pecuniary embarrassments was 
thirty ; her style of conversation, when she| reading a novel. My innocent infant was 
talks, is flowing and grammatical—upon the | smiling in his sleep. I had taken the bills 
whole, she appears to be a woman who is} with me. Ruin followed them up-stairs, and 
much too ladylike for her station in life,|sat spectral on one side of the bed, while I 
When I first met Mrs. Bullwinkle on the! sat on the other. 

stairs, I felt inclined to apologise for my| “Don’t be alarmed, love,” T said, “if you 
wife’s presumption in engaging her services, | hear the police in the house. Mrs. Bullwinkle 
Though I checked this absurd impulse, I has a large family, and feeds them all out of 
could not resist answering the new nurse’s our provisions. A search shall be instituted, 
magnificent curtsey by expressing a polite and slumbering Justice shall be aroused. 
hope that she would find her situation | Look at these joints, these chops, these steaks, 


——— 
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these fillets, these kidneys, these gravy 
beefs!” 

My wife shook her head, exactly as the 
cook had shaken hers; and answered, pre- 
cisely as the cook had answered, “ Mrs. Bull- 
winkle.” 

“But where does she hide it all?” I ex- 
claimed. 

My wife shut her eyes, and shuddered. 

“Oh, John!” she said. “I have privately 
consulted the doctor; and the doctor says 
Mrs. Bullwinkle is a Cow.” 

“If the doctor had to pay these bills,” I 


retorted savagely, “he would not be quite so 
free with his jokes.” 


“He is in earnest, dear. He explained to 
me, what I never knew before, that a Cow is 
an animal with many stomachs id 

“What!” I cried out, in amazement, 
“do you mean to tell me that all these 
joints, these chops, these steaks, these fillets, 
these kidneys, these gravy beefs — these 
loaves, these muffins, these mixed biscuits— 
these teas, these sugars, these brandies, gins, 
sherries and beers, have disappeared in one 
week, down Mrs. Bullwinkle’s throat }” 

“All, John,” said my wife, sinking back on 
the pillow with a groan. 

It was impossible to look at the bills and 
believe it. I questioned and cross-questioned 
my wife, and still elicited nothing but the one 
bewildering answer, “All, John.” Deter- 
mined—for I am a man of a logical and judi- 
cial mind—to have this extraordinary and 
alarming case properly investigated, I took 
out my pocket-book and pencil, and asked my 
wife if she felt strong enough to make a few 
private entries for my satisfaction. Finding 
that she willingly accepted the responsibility, 
I directed her to take down, from her own 
ooo investigation, a statement of Mrs. 

ullwinkle’s meals, and of the time at which 
she partook of each one of them, for twenty- 
four hours, beginning with one morning and 
ending with another. Having made this 
arrangement, I descended to the parlour, and 
took the necessary business measures for using 
the cook as a check upon her mistress. Hav- 
ing carefully instructed her to enter, on the 
kitchen slate, everything that was sent up to 
Mrs. Bullwinkle, for twenty-four hours, I felt 
that my machinery for investigating the truth 
was now complete. If the statement of the 
mistress, in bed on the second floor, agreed 
with the statement of the cook, in the distant 
sphere of the kitchen, there could then be no 
doubt that I had obtained a perfectly correct 
statement on the mysterious subject of Mrs. 
Bullwinkle’s meals. 

In due time, the two Reports were sent in, 
and I had an opportunity of understanding 
at last, what “ eating little and often” really 
meant, in the case of my wife’s monthly nurse. 
Except in one particular, to be hereatter 





ning with the morning of Monday and ending 
with the morning of Tuesday. I certify, on 
my word of honour as a British husband and 
housekeeper, that the copy is correctly taken 
from my wife’s entries in my pocket-book, 
checked impartially by the cook’s slate : 


A.M. 
7. 


Breakfast.—Tea, Toast, Half-quartern Loaf, 
Butter, Eggs, Bacon. 

9.30. First Morning Snack.—A glass of pale Sherry, | 
and a plate of Mixed Biscuits, 

Second Morning Snack.—A Basin of Beef Tea, 
and a Tumbler of Brandy and Water. 

12.45, Dinner.—A Roast Loin of Mutton and Mashed 

Potatoes. With Dinner, Ale, spiced and 

warmed, After Dinner, a tumbler of Hot | 

Gin and Water. 


11. 


P.M. 
8. Afternoon Snack.—A glass of pale Sherry, and 
a plate of Mixed Biscuits. 
4.30. Tea and Muffins. 
7. Evening Snack.— Stewed Cheese, Toast, and | 
a tumbler of Brandy and Water, | 
9. Supper.—Nice juicy Steak, and two glasses of 
Beer. Second Course.—Stewed Cheese, 
and a tumbler of Gin and Water. 
Appitionat Particutars, (Not vouched for 
by the cook’s slate.)—During the night 
of Monday Mrs. Bullwinkle partook, at 
intervals, of Caudle. At 4.30, a.m, on 
the morning of Tuesday my wife was 
awakened by hearing the nurse walking 
up and down the room, and sighing bit- 
terly. The following conversation then 
took place between them : 
My Wife.—Are you ill? 
Mrs, Bullwinkle—No. Hungry. 
I can certify that! the above List correctly, | 
and even moderately, represents Mrs. Bull- 
winkle’s daily bill of fare, for one month, I 
can assert, from my own observation, that 
every dish, at every hour of the day, which 
went up to her full, invariably came down 
from her empty. Mrs. Bullwinkle was not a 
wasteful eater. She could fully appreciate, 
in roast meat, for example, the great value 
of “lean ;” but she was not, on that account, 
insensible to the humbler merits of fat, skin, 
and “outside.” All—emphatically, all—was 
fish that came to her net; and the net 
itself, as I can personally testify, was never 
once over-weighted and never out of order. I 
have watched, in the case of this perfectly un- 
paralleled human cormorant, for — 
of apoplexy, or at least of visible repletion, 
with a dreadful and absorbing interest ; and 
have, on no occasion, been rewarded by 
making the smallest discovery. Mrs. Bull- 
winkle was never, while in my service, even 
so much as partially intoxicated. Her face 
was never flushed ; her articulation was never 
thickened ; her brain was never confused ; 
her movements were never uncertain. After 


‘the breakfast, the two morning snacks, and 


adverted to, both statements agreed exactly.| the dinner,—all occurring within the space 
Here is the List, accompanied by a correct | of six hours,—she could move about the room 


time-table, of Mrs. Bullwinkle’s meals, begin- 


with unimpeded freedom of action ; could 





























Charles Dickens.] 
keep my wife and the baby in a state of 
the strictest discipline ; could curtsey magni- 
ficently, when the unoffending master, whom 
she was eating cut of house and home, entered 
the room, preserving her colour, her equili- 
brium, and her staylaces, when she sank 
down and when she swelled up again, with- 
out the vestige of an apparent effort. During | 
the month of her devastating residence under 
my roof, she had two hundred and forty-eight 
meals, including the snacks; and she went 
out of the house no larger and no redder | 
than she came in, After the statement of 
one such fact as that, further comment is 
superfluous. 

I leave this case in the hands of the medi- 
cal and the married public. I present it, as} 
a problem, to physiological science, I offer | 
it, as a warning, to British husbands with 
limited incomes, While I write these lines, 
while I give my married countrymen this 
friendly caution, my wife is weeping over 
the tradesmen’s bills; my children are on 
half-allowance of food ; my cook is worked | 
off her legs; my purse is empty. Young 
husbands, and persons about to marry, com- 
mit to memory the description here given of 
my late monthly nurse! Avoid a tall and 
dignified woman, with a flowing style of con- 
versation and impressively ladylike manners! 
Beware, my struggling friends, my fellow- 


YEARS AND YEARS AGO. 





toilers along the heavily-taxed —- of | 


domestic happiness—beware of Mrs. Bull- 


winkle ! 


YEARS AND YEARS AGO. 


** Toutes ces choses sont passées 
Comme l’ombre et comme le vent !” 
Victor Hugo. 
These things have passed upon their mournful way, 
Like the wild wind, and like the shadows grey. 


SuzZANNE was not sixteen, and I was barely 


nineteen, when we first met. She was the 
daughter, the only child, of a poor Protestant 
pastor near La Rochelle, one of the chief and 
oldest strongholds of the French Reformed 
Church. 

At that time I was about as wild a scape- 
grace as you would see in any place I could 
mame at this moment. I had been expelled | 
from school for heading an insurrection | 





against the proper authorities; I had got 
into endless scrapes in every position in| 
which my poor father had tried to establish | 
me ; had finished when I was eighteen by| 
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was utterly unlike anyone I ever saw before 
or since ;—a little thing with a pair of eyes 
that prevented your seeing anything else when 
they were before you ;—a pair of eyes which, 
like those of the German fairy, were not only 
one barleycorn bigger (I think they were two 
barleycorns bigger) than anybody else’s eyes 
in the world; but which loved you, and 
repulsed you, and pitied and scorned you, 
and laughed with you, and cried for you, and 
made you wild with delight, and desperate 
with despair, twenty times a-day, 

From the first time I saw her, I pursued 
her without ceasing; and we often met by 
those accidents that occur when two people 
do their best to aid fate in her arrangements, 
At the back of the presbytére was a garden 
full of roses, and lilies, and jasmines, and all 
sorts of beautiful old-fashioned flowers that 
grow anywhere you may plant them, but 
that ean no more get common or worthless 
for all their bounteous blooming, than if they 
required to be watered with champagne, 
Beyond the garden is what is called a cha- 
taigneraie ; a little wood, carpeted with close 
turf, moss and wild-flowers, overshadowed 
with magnificent chestnut-trees, each of which 
might form a study for a landscape-painter. 
Only a paling and a wicket separated the 
garden and the wood ; and, the latter being 
unenclosed, any one had a right to wander 
there at will,—a privilege of which the 
peasants in the neighbourhood, having other 
means of employing their time, seldom 
availed themselves ; and it was, except at the 
chestnut gathering, generally deserted. 

So there I used to repair in the glowing 
July days, with a sketch-book, to look busi- 
ness-like ; and, lying on the grass, or leaning 
against a tree, myself half-hidden, watch for 
Suzanne. How it is all before me now— 
before me now, and in me, and about me— 
Good heaven, how clearly,—after all these 
years ! 

The broad, rugged trunks of the trees ; ‘the 
sunlight streaming with a soft, green light 
through the leaves; the warm, ripe, still 
heat that quivered before my half-closed 
eyes; and there, there beyond, through a 
narrow vista, an opening, as it were, into 
heaven, in the guise of a little bit of the 
pastor’s garden, blazing in sunshine and 
flowers. On this my eyes would fix till the 
angel should come to give it a holier light. 
Sometimes I waited through the long hours 











throwing off all restraint, crossing the water,|in vain; sometimes I saw her pass and re- 
and, with a knapsack on my back, starting | pass, coming and going like alternate sun 
on a pedestrian tour through some of the| and shadow, as the place seemed brightened 
French provinces, not with any definite aim| or darkened with her presence and depar- 
or object, or in pursuance of any settled plan,|ture. Then, how my heart beat; how TI 
but to exercise my usurped liberty, and toget | watched, how I listened !—did she guess I 
rid of some of the superfluous life that would | was there ?1—did she wish to come 1—was it 
not let me rest. Of adventures [ had plenty ;| timidity or indifference that prevented her 
but the relation of these is little to the point | turning her steps this way /—Useless. She 
now. At La Rochelle, chance, as I called it| would not come to-day; and, cross and sick 
then, threw Suzanne in my way. Whether at heart, I left the wood, and wandered home- 
she was beautiful or not, I hardly know. She| ward to mine inn,—the bare, hot chambers 
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of which, with the old fumes of bad stale | with all the depth and warmth of a profound 
tobacco, were little calculated to soothe the| and passionate nature; yet in the midst of 
nerves that had been stung and fretted and} her abandon, there was a purity, a starting, 
ruffled in the green, cool, perfumed chestnut | instinctive shyness—a turning of the flank of 
wood. danger, as it were, while appearing uncon- 
Next day all would be joy and hope again. | scious of its vicinity—that at once captivated 
Back once more to the sylvan temple, where | and repellad me. And days drew on to weeks, 
I hoped to meet the shy goddess. 
—two—would , and then she floated to| altered. 
and fro across that bit of sunshine, gathering} One day we were in the chAtaigneraie 
a flower here ; tying one up there ; watering, | together, strolling side by side, her hand in 
trimming, dipping further on; wondering,| mine, when the unusual sound of footsteps 
as she has since told me, and as I little| rustling ’mid the last year’s leaves, startled 
guessed then, if I were there in the wood|us. We turned round, and at a little distance 
watching her. Presently, with a basket on | beheld her father. 


An hour, | and still our relative positions remained un- 


her arm, she would turn into the shady 
walk ; nearer and nearer came her footstep ; 
fuller and fuller throbbed my heart ; then, 
with her hand on the wicket, she would 
pause ; had she changed her mind? would 
she go back ? and at that thought my soul so 
yearned for her, that it seemed the influence 
must act to draw her towards me; and some- 
times I almost thought it did so ; as, opening 
the gate, she stepped into the wood; and 
slowly, with downcast eyes, roved to and 
fro, in search, as I believed, of the yellow 
mushrooms that grow in the chestnut woods 
in France. 

A few moments more, and we were together, 
she still pursuing her search, though many a 
mushroom was passed, many another trod- 
den on; I, pacing by her side, speaking low, 
and at intervals, while she sometimes an- 
swered without looking up, sometimes gave 
me a glance of those miraculous eyes in lieu 
of other answer ; till at last, youth and love, 
and solitude encouraging, the hand that at 
first dared not to touch hers, wound round 
her waist, the lips that trembled to pronounce 
her name, pressed hers unforbidden. 

And now, shall I tell the truth ?—a truth 
that many and many a time since has not 
only stung me with remorse, but with the 
thought, that perhaps Well, well, that 
may or may not have been. But to my con- 
fession :— 

—oane as I was, Suzanne was not the first 
woman [ fancied I had loved; and though 
the feeling I had for her was widely dif- 
ferent from that with which I had regarded 
others, still it was not then pure, and deep, 
and fervent as it ought to have been, At 
first, much as I loved her, much as I desired 
to obtain her love, I had no thought of indis- 
solubly uniting my destiny to hers; I had | 
no idea of marriage. I contented myself with | 


He wasa man still in the prime of life. But 
indifferent health, and a ceaseless activity in 
5 
spare figure and fine face a worn, and prema- 
| turely aged look. I shall never forget him, 
as after a moment’s pause he advanced ard 
confronted us ; the veins in his bare temples 
swollen and throbbing with the emotion he 
| sought to control, his face pale and rigid, and 
| his lips compressed, ; 
‘There was a dead silence for some seconds, 
Then his kindling eye flashed on his daughter, 
and pointing to the house, he said in a lew, 
| Stern voice ; “ Go in, Suzanne.” She went. 
without a word. 
“ And thus, young man,” he said, when she 
was out of hearing, “thus, for the gratifica- 
tion of a passing fancy, to kill the time you 





honest and hitherto stainless name. You 
break a father’s heart ; you turn from her 
God—you destroy body and soul—a mere 
child, motherless and unprotected. I will 
| not tell you what Suzanne has been to me; 
| how I have reared her, worked, hoped, prayed 
|for her, loved and trusted her. All these 
things are, doubtless, tame and commonplace 
and contemptible to you. But if you had no 
fear of God or consideration for man before 
your eyes, could you not have had a little 
feeling, a little pity, an atom of respect for a 
father and daughter situated as you know 
usto be? Knowing, moreover, that it is not 
in the heart or in the hand of the Minister 
of God to avenge the wrong and shame done 
him by the means other dishonoured fathers 
adopt ?” 

Utterly abashed and conscience-stricken, I 
strove to explain; but my emotion, and the 
sudden difficulty that came over me in ex- 
pressing myself adequately in a foreign lan- 
guage—fluently as, under ordinary circum- 





letting things run their course, whatever | stances I spoke it—were little calculated to 
they might tend to; with taking no thought, | reassure him. 


and making no engagement for the future. 
At last our meetings in the chAtaigne- 


“No,” he said, “I know all. Your daily 
meetings, your prolonged interviews, a certain 


the arduous duties of his calling, gave to his | 


|know not how to dispose of, you blot an | 





raie became things of daily occurrence; and| embarrassment I have lately noticed in my 
we needed no subterfuges of sketch-book and} child, hitherto so frank and fearless ; her 
mushroom-baskets to colour them. Sweet,| altered looks and manner—even note the 
pure, darling Suzanne ! Who, in her position, | demeanour of both when I surprised you— 
at her age, could have withstood the dangers|what can I conclude from such indica- 
of the situation as she did? She loved me) tions?” 




















Cherles Dickens.] 
“I swear to you,” I at length found words 
to explain, “that your daughter is wholly 
and perfectly innocent. Think of me as you 
will, but at least believe me in this, and 
assure yourself that your child is sinless,” 
He looked at me scrutinisingly for some 
seconds; then his face and voice relaxed. 
“J believe you! There is but one thing you 
can now do, if you are sincere in your wish 
to repair this evil. Promise me you will 


never see Suzanne again, and that you will, | 


as soon as possible, quit this neighbourhood.” 

I promised, and we parted. 

How I passed that night it needs not now 
to tell, nor all the revolution the thoughts it 
brought worked in my heart and in my ideas, 
The immediate result was, that next morning 
at dawn I rose from my sleepless bed, and 
wrote to the pastor, asking his daughter’shand; 
not concealing the difficulties of my position, 
but adding that if he would overlook present 
and material disadvantages he might trust 
that no sin of omission or commission on 
my part should ever cause him to regret 
his having accorded his sanction to our 
marriage, and that I feared not but that with 
time, patience, and perseverance, I should be 
able to secure a means of existence. At nine- 
teen it is so easy to dispose of these questions 
of ways and means ; to obtain everything and 
to dispense with everything. 

The answer came quickly, brought by the 
pastor in person. 

“ You are an honest lad,” he said. “TI will 
not now enter into the question of your youth 
and that of Suzanne :—my child’s reputation 
is at stake, and she is deeply attached to 
you. That of your prospects is one we have 
yet to discuss; but the first subject to be 
entered upon and fully explained is the one 
of your father’s consent to the marriage. In 
the first place, by the law of France, which 
is, I believe, different to that of England, no 
man or woman, even if of age, can marry 
without producing proof of their parents’ 
acquiescence, In the second, even were 
the law otherwise, I should hold myself 
bound for conscience sake, not to take advan- 
tage of the most desirable proposal, if it were 
made against the wishes and without the 
— of yours, Are you likely to obtain 
this?” 

Here was a difficulty I had neither antici- 
pated nor provided for. I had thrown off all 
authority, deeming my own sufficient for my 
governance, and here, at the first important 
crisis of my life, I found its inefficiency 
to get me through my earliest difficulty, 
Supposing I made up my mind tacitly to 
admit my mistake, and ask my father’s con- 


sent to my marriage, was it in the least likely | - 


that he would, under all the circumstances, 
accord it ? 

Never mind, I must make the attempt, and 
80 admitting to the pastor that I had not as 
yet provided for such a contingency, he left 
me to write to my father. 


YEARS AND YEARS AGO. 
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| A week of agonising suspense passed, 
| during which I, in accordance with a promise 
imade to Suzanne’s father, never sought to 
meet her—nay, to avoid a shadow of suspi- 
cion, never even went to our chestnut-wood, 
to get a peep of her in the garden. 

At last the letter came, and sick with 
| agitation, I tore it open. It was brief, grave, 
| somewhat stern, but yet not different to what 
| [ deserved, and what I expected. 

My father said he had reflected much on 
my demand :—that he saw many reasons 
why he should refuse it, yet he was so 
| anxious to meet my wishes when they pointed 
| to any course that was not likely to lead me 
|into moral mischief, and that afforded me a 
chance of obtaining steadiness of conduct, 
that if I could provide him proofs of my 
intended bride’s character and en being 
such as I represented them, he would not 
withhold his permission, 

This was easily done ; proud and elate, I 
boldly presented myself at the presbytery, 
and within a month, we were married, despite 
all the delays and difficulties, that the French 
laws, which seem especially framed to throw 
every possible obstacle, hindrance, and petty 
vexation in the way of the impatient lover, 
could find to circumvent us. 

I look back now on the time, and see 
through my spectacles—though a little dim- 
med, now and then—not myself, and my 
Suzanne, the wife of my youth, as I saw her 
in those days ; but a boy and girl I remem- 
ber to have known then. <A hopeful, happy, 
foolish pair ; brimful of youth and life and 
love; seeing all things, each other included, 
quite other than they were ; yet so confident 
in themselves, in their experience, their ideas, 
their impressions :—living from day to day, 
like the birds on the branch, as if all the 
world were their storehouse, and no to-morrow 
were before them. Quarrelling and making 
sweet friends again ; fretting about a look or 
a word; jesting at questions involving the 
| most important material interests ; averted 
| looks and murmured reproaches over a flower 

presented and lost; not a thought or a care 
for gold squandered. 

The place was so endeared to me, and 
Suzanne, and her father felt so reluctant to 
part, that I resolved,—my father, who made 
us a small, though reasonable allowance, not 
objecting,—to settle, for a time, at all events, 
in the neighbourhood of La Rochelle. 

So we took a little house in the midst of a 
garden, within five minutes’ walk of the 
yresbytery, and there we set up our house- 
fold, served by a plump Rochellaise damsel, 
whose clear-starched capot* and gold ear- 





*The “Capot” is the head-dress peculiar to La 
Rochelle and its neighbourhood, It consists of a frame- 
work fixed upright on the head, round which is loosely 
folded a strip some three or four yards long, and about 
half a yard wide, of clear muslin, bordered at each edge 
with lace, and terminating in a rounded end, pinned in 
front. Considerable skill and practice is necessary to 
attach the capot properly, as it is arranged on the head, 
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rings, heart and cross, were on Sundays, the 
admiration of the place; and a lad emanci- | 
pated from sabots, to work in the garden, | 
and help Nannie in the rougher occupations | 
of the house. He fell in love with her, I| 
remeiuber, aud he being some years her junior, | 
and she being rather a belle and virtuous 
withal, she was moved, by all these united con- | 
siderations, to box his ears on his attempting 
to demonstrate the state of his feelings by 
trying to kiss her when, attired as above 
recorded, her beauty shone forth too resplen- 
dent for him to succeed in controlling his 
youthful passion. 

Before a year was out, the two children 
had a doll to put in the baby-house, and to | 
play with from morning till night. They| 
nursed it alternately, and worshipped it, and 
had moments of jealousy about it, and won- 
dered over it, and found it a miracle of genius 
and intellect, when to stranger eyes it was 
capable of nothing but sleeping and sucking 
and stretching its toes before the fire. 

When it should walk! O when it should 
walk, and when it should speak its mother’s 
name !—When it did, the child-mother lay 
in her grave in the Protestant cemetery at 
La Roclielle, and the boy-father took it there 
to strew flowers on the turf. 

When I first awoke from the stunning 
effect of the blow, I was like a ship that} 
struck full by a tremendous breaker, stands 
for a moment paralysed and grieving, then 
staggers blindly on, without rudder or com- 
pass, both swept away in the general ruin. 

The wild spirit within me, which the peace- 
ful and innocent happiness of the last two | 
years had soothed and stilled, broke forth | 
again, and my first impulse was to rush from 


| me 





the scene of my lost felicity, and in a life of 
reckless adventure seek to lose myself and| 
the recollection of all I had won, all I had 
been bereft of in that short space. 

Thank God, I had the child. That saved 
me. 

And now at twenty-one, when most men | 
have hardly made their first start in life, I,| 
@ father and a widower, had passed the first | 
stages of my manhood’s career, and was 
about to gather up the shattered fragments | 
of my ie hopes and prospects, and try 
to patch them together to carry me through 
the rest of it. 

At first my father, now all affection and | 
sympathy, since the change my marriage had 
brought, urged my returning with the child 
to England. But this a strange feeling, par- 
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influence or authority over either to the 
exclusion or prejudice, in however slight a 
degree, of the other. 

My child had no mother; no one else 
therefore, however near or dear, should in 
any degree supply her place but myself. I 
would be all and everything to her, and if 
she never missed her mother, it should be to 
alone she should owe it. A foolish 
thought perhaps, perhaps a selfish one ; yet 
who shall say, seeing from what it doubtless 
saved me ? 

Happily the child was healthy, sweet- 
tempered, and really, all paternal illusions 
apart, singularly beautiful and intelligent. 
My baby, my little Queen Mab! Isee her 
now, as in her black frock and straw hat I 
used to carry her forth at first in the still 
warm evenings, when the glow and the glare 
of the day had passed by, and the sea-breeze 
stirred the roses in the garden. 

With her I did not feel quite so frightfully 
alone: her signs, her attempts at speech, her 
little wilfulnesses, her caresses, her ceaseless 
claims on my aid and attention, withdrew me 
as nothing else could from constant brood- 
ing over my loss, Later, when I could bear 
it—I could not, for a long time—TI used to 
take her to the chf&taigneraie, where I was 
wont to watch for Suzanne, and sitting there 
as of old, leave her to play on the grass beside 
me, while with half-shut eyes, I gazed on the 
glowing spot at the end of the green walk, 
dreaming, dreaming, with a gnawing at my 
heart, of the shadow that used to cross it, of 
the footstep that used to come along that 
shaded alley, of the pause with the hand on 
the wicket, Then 1 remembered that now 
not all the yearning and craving of my soul 
could, as I fancied it did of old, bring her 
one step nearer to me: and then my grief 
and desolation would find vent in passionate 
tears, and the child, who was too well used 
to see me weep to be alarmed, as children 
mostly are, would climb up on my breast, 
and draw my hands from before my face, and 
kiss and soothe me with her sweet baby 
caresses, 

It was a great though secret joy to me, 
that though gentle and tractable to all, she 
could be said to love noone but me. I think 
the excellent pastor guessed the existence of 
this feeling ; for fond as he was of the child, 
and strong and natural as were his claims to 
her affection, he ever avoided to put them 
| conspicuously forward, or to attempt, in any 
way to interfere with her management. 


taking perhaps more of jealousy than any-| For this, even more than for his many other 
thing else, made me decline doing. On| proofs of regard and kindness, I was deeply 
Mabel, “Ma-belle” as Suzanne used to call| grateful. I encouraged the child to be familiar 
her, half-believing that that was really the| with him, But though she showed deference 
translation of the name, had now concentrated | and duty, and even returned his caresses, I 
all the love and interest of my life. Here| could see with secret triumph that her heart 
she was all my own, I was all hers ; nothing,| was not in her acts, and that as soon as she 
nobody, could lay any claim to the love, the | thought she might without offence return to | 
time or the attention of either, so as to dis-| me, she would glide from his knee, and steal- 
tract it from the other. No one could exert | ing to mine, nestle on my breast, content to | 
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rest there till we were alone again, Then 
the repressed spirits would break forth, and 
she was once more gleeful and joyous. 

Early in the morning 1 would wake, and 
behind the half-drawn curtain, watch her 

laying, silently, lest she should disturb me, | 
in the dewy garden, Wandering to and fro, | 
with her hands crossed behind her, now| 
pausing before this or that flower, smelling | 
| it, sucking the pearled drops that lay in its 
cup; then racing away suddenly, wild with | 
strong young life, prancing and plunging in| 
imitation of a high-mettled steed, or chasing | 
the kitten that was not more graceful or| 
| lithe of limb than she, 

And so on, till the opening of my lattice 
announced that I was astir. O, the sunshine 
of the radiant face! She had her mother’s 
wondrous eyes, but with a fine fair English 
| complexion and warm, light-brown English 
hair. Then pit-a-pat up the narrow stair- 
case, came the quick step, the door was 
flung open, and in two bounds she was on my 
bed, hugging and kissing me, laughing, patt- 
ing my cheeks, laying her sweet cool face 
against mine, and chattering the strange 
mingled dialect between French and English, 
that was sweeter in my ears than purest 
| Tuscan. 

Then off again, like a butterfly, opening 
_ my books, putting my watch to her ear, and 
looking solemnly curious at the sound; 
turning over my clothes, scribbling wild 
flourishes on my paper with pen or pencil, 
_ and, quick as flight of bird, away again to 
announce to Nannie that “le grand chére,” 
the great darling, was awake, and so hungry, 
| 80 hungry for his breakfast. 
And so through the day, however I might 
_ be occupied, she was never away from me for 
|} an hour. Light and restless, like some 
winged thing, she was to and fro, up and 
down in the house and garden, all the live- 
long day ; dancing, singing, talking to her- 
| self, when I was too occupied to attend to 
her; no more disturbing me in my busiest 
hours than the sunshine that streamed in at 
| my window, or the swallows that built and 
chirped in the eaves above it, Long walks 
we used to take together, she bounding by 
my side, now clinging to my hand, now 
springing off after wild-flower or berry, till 
| lap and arms were full; all beaming and 
joyous until a beggar came in sight; then the 
ae face would lengthen, the step slacken, 
_and the small money I always carried in 
my pocket to provide against such emer- 
_ gencies, was brought into request, and 
_ given with willing hand and gentle words 
| of pity and condolence, and for some paces 
_ further the little heart and brain were yet 
| Oppressed with the impression of the sight of 
suffering. 

In the evenings, by the dying sunlight or 
_ the winter fire, she would climb to my| 
_ knee, claiming a story ; and, while I related 

some remembered history, or improvised some 
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original one, there she sat, with raptured 


face, gazing on mine, those eyes so full of 


| wondering interest, those ruby lips apart, 


showing the glistening teeth ; putting in now 
and then some earnest question, pausing long 
at the close of the narrative to muse over it 
and fully digest certain points that had made 
a deeper impression than the rest of the tale. 
Then, as the light feli and the stillness of 
evening deepened into night, the head 
drooped on my breast, and, like a folded 
flower, the blossom that brightened and 
perfumed my lonely life, slept quietly, while 
I, sad and silent, wandered mournfully over 
the past. 

I look back now to that period of my life, 
and again it is not I whom | see sitting there 
before me. It is one I knew, whose affec- 
tions, cares, and troubles were as my own to 
me ; but whose thoughts, opinions, and aspira- 
tions were quite other than those I now hold, 
and on which L now act. The child seems 
hardly real, distinctly as [remember every 
—the slightest—detail concerning her; she 
comes beture me in. my lonely hours like the 
remembrance of some vivid dream dreamed 
long ago; some vision sent to cheer and 
brighten my pathway through some long past 
stage of an existence that then seemed draw- 
ing on to its close. 

We know so little what we can live 
through and over, till the present is merged 
in the things that have been! till the pages 
on which are inscribed in black letter the 
great griefs of our lives are turned, and those 
that contain pleasanter passages are laid 
over them ! 

Mabel had achieved her tenth year before 
I had reached my thirtieth birthday ; and all 
that time we had never been a day sepa- 
rated ; had never lived any other life than the 
life I have been describing. 

Lhad taught her to read and write, Nannie 
had taught her to sew; but other accom- 

lishments she had none. Partly that strange 
jealousy of other interference, partly a horror 
I could not control of subjecting my fair 
to the drudgery of learning, made me hstoh 
from calling in other aid to advance her 
education. It was better that it should be so, 
I am always glad now to think that I did as 
I had done. 

My child had been lent me, not given. 
For ten years her blessed and soothing, 
purifying and holy influence was granted to 
tameandsave me, For ten years God spared 
one of his angels to lead me through the first 
stages to Heaven! 

The task accomplished, He saw fit to reeall 
the loan. 

It is thirty years and upwards now, since 
Mabel died. 

I have buried another wife since then, and 
two fair children ; and four more yet remain 
to me. 

They are good, dear children to me, none 
better; and handsome boys and girls too. 
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But they are none of them like my Mab, my 
little fairy queen :—and I am not sorry ; it is 
as well as it is, 


JOHN CHINAMAN IN AUSTRALIA. 


Goipsmitu, when he wished to show a 
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chants and up-country store-keepers are 
anxious that Chinamen should be admitted 


without check ; because they add tothe num- | 


ber of their customers. Colonists who neither 


| buy nor sell, and those who have adopted | 


| Australia as their home, object tothe presence 
of large numbers of men, whose habits and 


philosophic traveller calmly surveying the! vices are obnoxious and repugnant to them. 
passions, foibles, and inconsistencies of Euro-| Other aspects of the case are the religious, 
yean life, chose for his purpose a Chinese. | the legal, and the medical. Clergymen favour 


ad Goldsmith written his Citizen of the 
World in these days, he would have had 
farther to seek than the “flowery jand” for 
the ideal of an impassive observer. 

Not only are Europeans and Americans 
forcing their way into the fortress of Chinese 
society ; but now Chinamen themselves,— 
contrary to their long-established usages 
and habits, and in defiance of imperial 
edicts,—are swarming (no other word is so 
expressive of the manner of their emigra- 
tion) into other climes. First, California was 
invaded by Mongolian hosts ; next, when the 
news of the colonial gold-discoveries arrived 
at Hong-Kong, Australia, was favoured by 
Celestial visitants. The colonists, for some 
time, looked on placidly, and grinned re- 
sponsive greetings when they met long lines 
of these gentry marching to the gold-fields,— 
always in Indian file, and each with his bam- 
boo pole and evenly balanced panniers,—the 
very men who, painted upon plates, had 
lurked under meat, and lain in soup for 
generations. But the case grew to be serious. 
The first men who came out of China pros- 

ered, and wrote home for their friends. 

hen came their cousins, not by tens, nor by 
hundreds, but by thousands ; not in single 
spies, but whole battalions; and one old 
Mandarin, who was examined before a legis- 
lative committee, placidly informed the chair- 
man, that “all China was coming.” His 
announcement failed to produce the display 
of intense satisfaction that he might have 
looked for. 

The Victorian colonists became, in fact, 
uneasy and alarmed. “The question,” said a 
member of the Legislature, “ resolves itself 
into this :—Shall Australia be Mongolian or 
Anglo-Saxon?” Restrictive measures of a 
strictly Chinese character were passed for 
the purpose of keeping the Chinese out of 
the country. But John Chinaman easily 
outwitted our colonial lawgivers ; for, to evade 
the new laws, he had only to land in the ad- 
joining colonies, and to proceed overland to 
the Victorian Dorado. It was found that 
the numbers of the Chinese increased just as 
rapidly as before. 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, the total 
population of Victoria was four hundred and 
three thousand souls, and of that number 
about one-tenth were Chinese. 

The question of Chinese immigration into 
our Australian colonies has been variously 


discussed. Every class considers it from its | 


own point of view. The Melbourne mer- 


At the last census, in| 


Chinese immigration, in order that the benetits | 


of Christianity and European civilisation may 
be extended to benighted Asiatics. Law- 
yers,—albeit, deriving no slight pecuniary 
benefit from the litigious propensities of 
Chinamen,—view with alarm the great influx 
of a people whose language is a mystery, aud 


whose means of combination for any purpose, ' 


may therefore be effectually and secretly ma- 
tured. The medical world professes dread 
lest some contagious disease should make its 
appearance—say small pox—amongst the un- 
vaccinated and not over-clean Mongolian 
hordes, 

If we may trust the Melbourne press, John 


Chinaman’s company is certainly no pleasure | 
“The Chinese element,” says | 
the editor of the Age,“ is not only unchange- | 


to be desired. 


ably foreign ; it is, besides, imbued with such 
inherent corruptive influences, that its pre- 


sence has a directly demoralising effect.” 


The Herald writes in a like strain :—“The 
commercial advantages which we derive from 
their presence do not compensate for the de- 
gradation which, question the fact as we may, 
is felt by the European, and all of European 
descent, in being associated with the Chinese 
in the numerical proportion which they assume 
in this community, ‘The disgust which their 
habits excite is not limited to the man of 
refined tastes, but is felt by all sorts and con- 
ditions, from the humblest digger on the 
gold-fields to the honourable member on his 
easy seat in the Legislative Council.” The 
Argus newspaper formerly adopted the 
same views, but has since come to an opposite 
opinion. 

The writer of this paper has seen much 
of the Chinese character developed on the 
gold-fields of Australia; and he is bound to 
admit, that many of the charges brought 
against it are true. The Chinese in Aus- 
tralia never speak truth, when a false- 
hood better serves the purpose of the moment; 
and, when they have a chance of filching from 
the European nothing can escape their fingers. 
They are adepts in the making of false gold; 
and it is hard to keep them from fouling the 
water-holes by which all are supplied,—a 
matter of much moment in a warm, dry climate. 
Nor is this the worst. Women, and children 
of tender age frequently receive gross insult 
and outrage at their hands; so that it is not 
safe for a family to live near their encamp- 
ments. The colonial public was recently 
shocked by the gross cruelty involved in 
| details of the forcible expulsion of the Chi- 
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| nese from the Buckland diggings. Subse- 
| quent information showed, that insults offered 
| by them to the families of European residents, 
had provoked outrage in retaliation. 
| Again, their habits are not pleasant. 
Crouching in low squat tents; huddled to- 
| gether ; dirty in their own persons ; careless 
| of the removal of filth from their dwell- 
ings; Australian Chinese in encampment 
create a very Tartarus of foul sights and 
| foul smells, 

The absence of females is, no doubt, a source 
| of terrible depravity. Only two Chinese 
| women are known to be living among forty 
| thousand men. 

It is now fair to state the good points in 
| John’s character. He is industrious, and as 
| his frugal diet will allow him to subsist by 
| washing the refuse left by English miners, 
| his patient perseverance is often rewarded by 
| the discovery of overlooked bits of rich soil. 
| He is courteous in his general demeanour, 
| especially to strangers. There is a small, 

and feebly-supported Chinese mission in 
| Australia. The principal agent, a Mr. 
| Young, assisted by two Chinese converts, 
goes into their camps, and explains to them 
| the tenets of Christianity ; and he records, 
that the politeness invariably shown him is 


| far superior to anything he has been used 
| to, among Europeans. 

But it is in the courts of justice that John 

shines,a bright and baleful star. 


The cere- 

mony of swearing Chinese witnesses was 
| first performed by cutting off a cock’s head, 
| But fowls cost fifteen to twenty shillings a 

couple ; furthermore, Chinese witnesses usually 

number ten or twelve on each side, The 
| slaughter of cocks, therefore, was too costly, 
| even for a gold country. Then the breaking 
| of apiece of china was resorted to; till the 
| police and the magistrates differing, as to 
| whose duty it was to supply the crockery, it 
was averred by the Chinese, that the act of 
| blowing out a lighted candle was as binding 
| on their consciences. Then wax-matches 
| and lucifers came into use ; until, at last, the 
| oath resolved itself into a puff at a piece 
of ee paper. 

The only way of communicating with the 
| magistrates, or jury, is by the intervention of 
| an interpreter, himself a Chinaman ; who, to 
| his more public duties, often joins the private 
| business of advocate ; so that the very man 
| who translates the replies of the witnesses, 
and upon whose good faith the decision 
must depend, is, in fact the paid agent of his 
countrymen. Of course, under such circum- 
stances his witnesses are never found to 
disagree in the minutest particular. 

The difficulty of identifying Chinese offend- 
ers is also very great, on account of the extra- 
ordinary likeness one Chinaman bears to 
another. This is increased by the facility 
with which they come forward to prove an 
alibi,—a form of evidence in which they take 
supreme delight, 
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The propriety of obtaining, from Hong- 
Kong, Chinese interpreters of European 
birth or extraction, has been debated lately 
in the Victorian Assembly. In this debate 
the present Attorney-General of the colony, 
referred to a very important case of an 
action of a Chinese against an European, 
which rested almost entirely on Chinese 
testimony. Allin court at that trial felt the 
absolute necessity of having impartial inter- 
preters to translate the evidence, and com- 
municate with the witnesses, There was an 
interpreter on each side, and a third, ap- 
parently to keep the others awake—as they 
showed (owing doubtless to their great 
use of opium) a remarkable tendency to 
go to sleep during the whole trial. They 
had to be awakened some twenty or thirty 
times, the judge being at his wits’ end, as to 
what he should get on his notes. 

The Chinese residing in Australia are 
usually—and this should be borne in mind, 
lest we judge of a whole race by its offscour- 
ing—of the very lowest class. They are 
brought over, in large gangs, by speculative 
countrymen of their own, under condition 
of working in the gold-mines, and they seldom 
apply themselves to any other sort of labour, 
The “headman,” as he is termed, supplies 
them with food, principally rice, and also 
with shelter and tools. Ge return, he receives 
a fixed proportion of the gold obtained by 
them ; and there is no instance on record of 
either party breaking faith. 

But the headman’s gains are not limited to 
his share of the gold. He is usually store- 
keeper, opium-seller, and gambling-house- 
keeper to the fraternity. In the centre of 
the squalid tents, which constitute a Chinese 
‘camp,’ one erection of a superior height and 
size, is distinguished by a red flag, inscribed 
with mystic hieroglyphics. This is the abode 
of the headman, and here the Chinese miners 
assemble to spend surplus gains; chiefly on 
opium smoking and gambling. Quail-fights 
and cockchafer matches are favourite amuse- 
ments. One method of spending time and 
money is remarkable for its combination of 
the uttermost stretch of laziness with an in- 
tense excitement. Each gambler oe before 
himself a lump of sugar : all lie still as sleepers, 
until he upon whose lump a fly first settles, 
wins the stakes, 

When John Chinaman lands in the co- 
lony he is invariably clothed in the blue, 
padded jerkin, short wide trowsers, peculiar 
shoes, and large conical wicker-ware hat of 
his native land. But, when he has earned 
money enough, he casts aside this dress, and 
clothes himself after the manner of the 
European. If he can afford to array his legs 
in enamelled knee-boots with scarlet tops, and 
his person in a black frock coat, he is sure to 
do so. Then, with a red silk sash tied round 
his waist, a tall black hat on his head, a cane 
in his hand, one or two gold rings on his 
fingers, and a Manilla cheroot in his mouth, 
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he feels that he is a developed creature, and 
is proud of his appearance. His tail, of 
course disappears in ove of the earlier stages 
of his transformation : the razor also has 
been laid aside; and, by the time that he 
bursts into his full splendour of tailoring, a 
crop of carefully-oiled, but somewhat stubbly 
black hair has grown over his once well- 
shaven face. 

In the article of diet also, John undergoes 
a wondrous change. On his first arrival, he 
is, perforce, content with a handful of rice, 
and a little curry: he esteems himself sin- 
gularly fortunate if he be occasionally able 
to procure a few scraps and bones of meat. 
As the gold finds its way out of mother earth 
into his pockets, he expands the borders of 
his bill of fare. Choice joints of meat, and a 
plentiful supply of vegetables, are freely 
purchased ; for he is not parsimonious, No 
price is too high to keep him from a meal 
on birds — especially male birds — of any 
kinds ; and he is not less fond of pork. Be it 
observed, too, that a Chinaman can coax a pig 
as no other being can. A pig is,in the hands of 
every Chinaman what the horse is in the 
hands of Mr. Rarey. 

The Chinese communicate together through- 
out the country. As the stage-wagon rolls 
along, one of them may often be observed 
stationed by the road-side. When the coach 
passes, he springs upon the step, and exchanges 
a few words with fellow-countrymen inside. 
Presently another man repeats the operation ; 
and, in this way, information of the rise or fall 
of articles of commerce, or the variations in 
the price of gold at Melbourne, travels 
throughout their community in time to be of 
use, before the European storekeepers on the 
gold fields can take advantage of it. 

The Chinese are not slow to adapt them- 
selves to English institutions, when it suits 
their purpose. Last August, there was held 
at Ballarat a Chinese public meeting, to 
protest against the restrictive policy of the 
Government, Speeches were made, resolutions 
were passed, and a petition was adopted which 
received the signatures of two thousand eight 
hundred and six Chinamen, and was subse- 
an y presented to the Legislative Assembly. 

y the laws of Victoria, any naturalised 
foreigner is admitted to the full rights and 
privileges of British subjects; so that—the 
form of the Parliamentary oath offering no 
impediment—we biay, ibly, at no distant 
date, hear of Chu Adseenden O-Hey (two 
well-known Chinese characters) figuring in 
the colonial legislature. The honourable 
member may even aspire to the commis- 
sionership of Trade and Customs, or to the 
Chief Secretaryship itself. 

The Chinese make free use of the English 
press, in which their advertisements often 
appear. Moreover, a weekly newspaper, 
antes in their own language, now circulates 

gely among them, 

The presence, in such large numbers, of 
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these strange people, has rendered necessary, 
even to European traders, the use of si 
and placards, in the Chinese character. Of | 
course, these can only be written or understood 
by themselves, and they sometimes take ad. 
vantage of this fact to the trader’s cost, A 
gold-buyer employed one of them to write 
for him a sign, stating, “The highest price 
given for Gold.” The sign was written, and 
set up, in front of the gold-buyer’s office, 
Scores of Celestials stopped to gaze and grin; 
but not one entered the establishment. At 
length the trader bribed one of the long-tailed 
race to translate the inscription. It was 
this ; “ Do not sell gold here: this person isa | 
cheat !”’ | 

The mortality amongst the Chinese is great, | 
A writer in the “Mount Alexander Mail” | 
speaking of the Castlemaine Cemetery, says; | 
“A surprising number of Chinese have | 
been buried here; nearly one-fifth of the 
graves being tenanted by deceased Celestials, 
the European and Mongolian at length 
meeting on terms of perfect equality, and | 
sleeping peacefully, side by side. A rough | 
slab of wood, or stone, inscribed with Chinese } 
hieroglyphics, indicates to the initiated reader | 
the name and country of poor John, whose 
wife, sister, mother, perchance, laments his | 
untimely exit in a barbarous land, as sincerely 
as our relatives in England would mourn over | 
our own dissolution. At the head and feet of | 
most of these graves are strips of tea paper, 
disposed in the form of stars, and held down 
by small lumps of quartz. When the wind 
catches these votive offerings, or immortelles, 
or whatsoever they may be intended for, they 
seem like enormous butterflies hovering over 
the tomb. The ground here, too, is strewed 
with the blackened remnants of exploded 
crackers : the discharge of fireworks forming 
a prominent feature in the funeral rites of the 
Chinese.” 

Another feature of the Chinese character 
is their adherence, in Australia, to their 
peculiar theology. One of their many joss- 
houses is in Melbourne, and is used as 4 
place of rendezvous by the new-comers, 
Over the altar is the picture of a majestic 
old man; Confucius, as some assert; others 
say, the emperor. 

The joss-house is a conspicuous object on 
all the principal gold-fields, On the Buck- 
land, a Chinese temple was the first place of 
worship built. A full account of the cere- 
monies attendant on its opening, lately ap- 
peared in the Ovens and Murray Adver- 
tiser. Thence we glean the following part- 
ticulars: 

The Buckland joss-house is a framed 
canvas building, twenty feet long, and four- 
teen wide, Inside there is a neat wooden 
floor, of which a space about eight feet 
square, in front of the altar, is matted am 
carpeted. Each side-wall is decorated with a 
seroll of Chinese hieroglyphics, about ten 


feet long, and twelve inches broad. Above 
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the entrance hangs a little mirror. To 
looking-glasses John is rather partial, and, 
on the occasion of this ceremony, each 
of the assembled Chinamen endeavoured 
to get a peep at his own image,—a sight 
which invariably produced symptoms of great 
delight. 

At the farther end stood a small table, 
over which was a scarlet canopy with long 
curtains, the whole somewhat resembling 
window drapery. On the table stood three 
ordinary ale-glasses, filled with a pale liquor 
of some kind ; and each glass was flanked by 
a couple of plated candlesticks. In the 
centre, round a pyramid of fancy cakes, was 
the representation of a hand, cut off at the 
wrist, three of the fingers erect, and the| 
other two turned down, for the purpose of | 
pressing, against the palm, a piece of fruit, 
from which appeared to be exuding a red 
juice. ‘The hand wasneithera right hand nor 
left hand, five finyers rising from an even 
base without the semblance of a thumb on 
either side, 

About two feet from this table stood 
another table of much larger size, upon which, 
at the beginning of the ceremony, there were 
many tallow candles, painted to resemble 
wax tapers. The lighting of these was the 
first incident in the day’s show. Small 


packages of wiry reeds, about a foot long, 
were laid on the table, and each devotee took 


a few of them—from three to a dozen— 
lighted them at the tapers ; then, retiring a 
few steps, bowed three times before the table 
and its contents, at the same time waving 
the reeds up and down with every motion of 
the body. This finished, one of the reeds 
was invariably stuck by each man in a bowl 
of uncooked rice. The reeds, when only a 
few of them were lighted, gave out an 
agreeable perfume; but when they were 
alight by the hundred, their smoke was nearly 
suifocating. 

This part of the ceremony ended with a 
firing of many crackers, a general discharging 
of fire-arms, beating of drums, ringing of 
gongs, and clashing of cymbals, The second 
act began with the lighting up of a much 
greater number of tapers and reeds, and in- 
cluded a more energetic set of bendings in 
front of the table or altar. 

At this stage of the proceedings, there 
seemed to arise a difference of opinion as to 
the order of the ceremonial. The dispute 
became loud and angry, and would probably 


also coarse trousers and tattered European 
shoes, 

When this man had succeeded in allaying 
the tumult and restoring order, an opening 
was made right. and left from the door, and a 
bare-armed fellow, bearing aloft a roast pig, 
entered the temple. He was speedily fol- 
lowed by others, carrying fowls, joints of 
pork, and a variety of doubtful dishes, Then 
came fruits in abundance ; also cakes, pastry, 
and tea, with three dishes of cooked rice, 
Two large decorated candles were lighted 
after these things were arranged. The lead- 
ing men and better-dressed portion of the 
congregation then came forward and knelt in 
front of the food. One of the elders first 
chanted, and then pronounced two words, 
which seemed to say, “Rise, kneel; Rise, 
kneel,” allowing, as he spoke, time for the 
corresponding action. This rising and kneel- 
ing was nine times repeated, and accompanied 
in many cases by the touching of the carpet 
with the forehead, This over, the worshippers 
arose, and again bowedgthree times towards 
the table. A few more words were chanted 
at intervals, during which the lighter dishes 
were slightly raised from the table, the 
heavier ones merely touched, 

The third act of the ceremony was the 
reading of the four volumes of Chinese re- 
cords, with their two or three small supple- 
ments. They were read with all seeming 
reverence, slowly and clearly, and this read- 
ing was in oeene contrast with the gabble 
kept up by the audience. 

The reading over, the prostrations again 
began, the cowled official leading the ser- 
vice, which was varied by the distillation of 
some clear liquid from the teapot. The 
worshipper held a common glass in his hand, 
which one of the officials partly filled from 
the teapot. The glass was then waved in 
front of the table, part of its contents being 
pane upon the ground; the glass, after 

eing again waved was returned to the table, 
Once more, all the dishes were handled ; 
nothing was put near the lips. Finally, 
everything combustible, and not eatable, 
which had been used on the occasion, was 
reduced to ashes, as a burnt-offering, and the 
ceremony was over. 

The Chinaman, in Australia, does not seek 
to acquire more of the English language, 
than is necessary to enable him to express 
his wants. He assumes the European dress ; 
but seldom adopts European habits — not 











have ended in blows, but for the intervention|even to the extent of grog-drinking. He 
of a wrinkled old Chinaman, bearded and| shows no desire to settle in the country, 
whiskered like a cat, who seemed to be high| neither will he accept fixed employment ; but 
arn This man’s head was covered by a| after a few years of patient, unremitting toil 

, resembling a monk’s cowl. A dark-|at the gold-fields, he returns to the beloved 
coloured tunic, ample in size, and trimmed|land. There, it may be that, with the filial 
with fur about the neck, enveloped his chest ;| affection for which his nation is deservedly 
an inner garment, of the same kind, but! famous, he soothes the declining years of aged 
without fur, hung four inches below it; parents; or it may be, that, like another 
and an innermost shirt of common stripe | Jacob, after submitting to temporary exile 
‘hung down six inches lower still; he wore|among the red-haired barbarians of the 
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Australian gold-fields, he is rewarded with 
the hand of some fair Fan See of the central 


kingdom. 


POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“Tl faut choisir,—il faut étre ou poete ou philosophe !” 
CONSUELO, 
I rove them both! And must I make my choice ? 
Can I not follew fair Philosophy, 
Yet sometimes listen to the Muse’s voice, 
When the heart longs to speak, and thou art nigh ? 


O never bid me stifle the loved tone 
That whispers to our nature, sadly sweet ! 

With power to touch the heart with plaintive moan, 
Or thrill with tales where love and battle meet, 
Or purer impulse of the soul to greet. 


And never ask me to renounce the lore 
Unfolding to my gaze fair Nature’s page. 

Still be my guides unto the distant shore, 
The poet's heart, the wisdom of the sage ! 


Wisdom that scorns the poct’s tenderness, 
That cannot love the beautiful and bright, 

And is not moved by sorrow and distress, 
Hath never read the page of Nature right. 


And genius that would scorn the lowly way 
Which leads to truth, although by millions trod, 

Might humble violets twine with haughty bay, 
And learn from children how to soar to God. 


There’s worldly wisdom, and there’s poesy’s art,— 
Both of this earth ; but in their nobler sphere 

The sisters twain may teach an erring heart, 
Reclaim from sin, and guide in love and fear. 


TWO VERY SMALL CLUBS. 


I am partial to associations of my fellow 
men. I would much rather be a conspirator 
ae very considerably short, however, 
upon the safe side of hand-grenades—than 
not belong to a club: but living upon the sea- 
side, as I do, my choice is necessarily limited, 
I am Vice Commodore of the Harmouth, 
Brinscombe, and South Coast Yacht Club, 
it is true, and Deputy Grand of the Har- 
mouth and Brinscombe, Brinscombe and 
Harmouth, Bricklayers’ Lodge. Or to ex- 

ress them more briefly (which is, however, 
ar from being the object of these distin- 
guished societies), I am V.C. H. B.S. C.Y.C. 
and D. G. H. B. B. H. Bricklayers’ Lodge— 
where abbreviation is out of the question— 
at your service ; and I only wish there was 
more of it. 

To begin with the Yacht Club. Of course 
I know a great deal better than to venture 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


[Conducted by 
saw me on our little jetty with my tele- 
scope under my arm, my trousers tight at 
the knee, my tarpaulin hat stuck (by a con- 
trivance only known to members of yacht 
clubs), on the extreme back of my head, and 
my checked shirt, would attempt, I flatter 
myself, to dispute my title to be called a son 
of the ocean wave. Strangers have been 
known, before this, toask the waiter of our 
marine hotel whether or no that distinguished 
looking person (meaning me), was the late 
Lord Yarborough. I am of course speaking 
of a period antecedent to the decease of that 
nobleman, with whom, by the bye, I had a 
sort of bowing acquaintance ; the same gust 
of wind upon the Chain Pier at Brighton in 
the July of eighteen hundred and forty, hav- 
ing taken off his lordship’s hat and my own 
humble covering into the water simulta- 
neously. Upon land, although I say it, who 
should not perhaps say it, there is not a more 
active vice-commodore than myself in all 
Great Britain. No man is more intimately 
acquainted with the order of seniority of 
British yacht clubs. No man is better up in 
bunting. No man can give you more reliable 
information about the performances of any 
clipper you may mention, schooner, or cuttes, 
within the last ten years—what she did, 
where she didit, who were her competitors, 
and how much she won. Do you ask me 
why Humberina did not winthe Nor’ Eastern 
silver cup off Scarborough, in the autumn of 
fifty-two, for instance? Because, sir, I reply 
(or should reply), her rudder was not attended 
to at the critical moment, and losing her 
peak halliards, she was disabled from tetch- 
ing up again in the teeth of the wind; nay, 
in such a condition was she at the West Buoy 
that she was unable to speak to Slogdollager 
(the winning vessel), who there passed her, 
having lost the jaws of her gaff! I start 
with a free sheet upon any topic of this kind, 
believe me. Ask Hitchins of the East Cowes, 
whether I am familiar with these matters or 
whether Iam not! Ask Jib Boom, Esquire, 
of the London! Damme, sir—excuse me, but 
any little talk about the salt water, some 
how always sets me swearing—cross examine 
me yourself if you doubt my word, aud if I 
don’t get into port without tacking, why, 
shiver my timbers! I wish you (I address 
the reader), I wish you had been at the 
H. B.S. C. ¥. C. the other night at our air 


nual dinner. I am a plain, blunt yacht’s-man, | 


and it is not my way to boast, but I was vice- 
president on that occasion; I was the de 
facto chairman of the entertainment, iD- 
deed, for the commodore was ailing ; there 
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on the sea, My annual income of three} were men there, strangers, who had been 


hundred and fifty pounds, though sufficient | in the four seas, and knew something of these | 


to contract a frugal marriage upon, would | things. : 
not allow of my keeping a vessel of any| “Mainsale,” said they (that’s me), “Main- 
tonnage, even if my stomach permitted of| sale,” said they, when the cloth was off, and 
my going on board of one—which it does| the decks cleared tor action, and no heel-taps 
not. But I am nautical in a very high | (and I remember, particularly, that more than 
degree, for all that. Nobody who ever! one of them in the course of the evening 
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| this three times), 


“Mainsale,” said they, 


| “you’re a trump.” 
| 
| 
| they are not the men to pay compliments— 


| was not without its meaning, 


From such men as these, such a word 
—a compliment, I was going to write, but 


It told me, 


| that as Vice-Commodore of the Harmouth, 


Brinscombe, and South Coast Yacht Club, I 
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cheering. Nothing is like a little opposition 
for making a mun popular. ‘The next toast 
was “Prosperity to the Harmouth, Brins- 
combe, and South Coast Yacht Club” 
the toast of the evening. I had got myself 
up for this effort with considerable care, 
and, favoured the company with a history 
of the gradual development of our naval 


had performed all that had been expected of| marine, from the times of the early British 
_me. I felt a flush come over me when|!coracle to those of the present Liverpool 

I heard it, and a lightness in my head. And/|clippers. The interest of this must have been 
| I eut my cable, and got into blue water at| absorbing, for the whole treatise was listened 
| once with my first toast, which was of course, | to in unbroken silence from end to end, Then 
| Her most gracious Majesty. ithe commodore, fine old straightforward 
| The great room of the Mast and Cockle at! fellow whosays what he means, proposed my 
| Harmouth presented an impressive sight that | own health in terms such as my sense of per- 
| evening, sir. (You must excuse my writing| sonal unworthiness prevents me from repeat- 
| “sir,” but the fact is, 1 can’t get it out of|ing. He observed, however, (I may state,) 
my head that our grand old commodore: that my name had been made known— 
| is still sitting opposite to me, though|through the medium of my large yachting 
| too ill to give the toasts). There was a/acquaintance, I suppose—in Europe, Asia, 
| matter of one and twenty flags arranged) Africa, America, and Australasia ; that I had 
| around the walls of that apartment, if there | held numerous distinguished offices and was 


| had to pay for them. Mr. Boniface supplied 


| thing, or from habit, lurching and swaying as | 


| and a company of glee-singers, making six in 


| but there, I find I am quoting from the 


I distinctly remember everything that 
occurred that evening at the Mast and 


| belief 


was one, sir. ‘There was a picture almost as) 
| large as life, of the Can’t-I-go-Nimble cutter | 
_ yacht of Brinscombe, over my head. The 
servants were, a good many of them, out of 
private vessels ; and I observed them towards | 
the middle of the evening, when they brought | 
| in the punch, either from the humour of the 
_ though they were on board ship with a gale | 
'o, There was an amazing number of! 
| servants, certainly, for I could not count them. 
There was also a band of wind instruments, 


all; and this I know for certain, because I 
the dinner and wines in his usual excellent 


_ local journal, instead of trusting to my me- 
| mory. I havea particularly good memory. 





| Cockle. Why should I not remember? My 
is, that there was not nearly so 


in point of fact, at that very moment, town 
clerk of Harmouth (Cheers). Alderman of 
Harmouth (Increased cheering). Mayor of 
Harmouth (Tremendous cheering), and Vice- 
Commodore of the Harmouth, Brinscombe, 
and South Coast Yacht Club. (A perfect 
tempest of cheers followed this entirely un- 
expected announcement.) My feelings had 
become by this time so worked upon, that, 
although I had been taking wine with every- 
body at table, I felt totally unequal to reply 
in so classical a manner as 1 could have 
wished, and indeed in the terms which I had 
very studiously composed for the occasion. 
I said, however, that all yacht’s-men were my 
brothers, but that the H. B.S. C. Y. C. seemed 
to be my brothers and my sisters also, That 
I myself looked upon every one of them with 
the feelings of a mother. I was then obliged 
to delay for sobs which choked my utterance. 
I endeavoured to recite to them the first 
chapter of a naval novel which I am about 
to bring out (very likely in this periodical), 


much wine drunk upon that occasion as was| but could get no further than the first half- 
charged for. Where wasI? Oh! Her Ma-| dozen words; 
jesty, Queen Victoria. It must have been a| “ When I was in my bark off the Bight of 
| pretty good speech that of mine, because they | Benin E 
cheered so. Mr. Jib Boom then kindly took my place, 
| _“His Royal Highness the Prince Consort,|I believe. ‘This is only a rough sketch, a 
His Royal Highness Albert, Prince of Wales, | feeble outlive, cf what really happened ; but, 
and the rest of the Royal Family,” was another | to give you an idea of the extreme natural- 
_ ofmy hits. I said that Prince Albert kept a|ness of the whole thing, and the way in 
| yacht himself, and was as thorough going a| which I identified myseif with the charac- 
| Yacht’s-man as I was myself almost. ‘ThenI/| teristic festivities of the evening, 1 was 
_ Bave the “ Navy and tne Army ;” revertiug| positively ill—ill in the same manner as 
briefly to the Crimea, touching upon China,|{ am wont to be affected upon a marine ex- 
| and sailing right a-head into “the vast ocean|cursion, and with precisely similar symptoms, 
_ of Indian affairs” (my very words). After} ‘The other small club to which L have the 
| the first quarter of an hour somebody cried happiness of belonging, is of a very different 
“Question!” but replied very promptly that|character. You could never recognise, I 
ndia was question, the question, and nothing | flatter myself, the sedate deputy-grand of 
but the question, and let that man look to it|the Harmouth and Brinscombe, brinscombe 
_ Who should speak lightly upon so terrible ajand Harmouth, Bricklayers’ Lodge in the 
_ matter. Then I sat down amidst tumultuous! rollicking vice-commodore of the Harmouth 


a 
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and Brinseombe Yacht Club. My attire! 
itself is as completely transformed as though 
I were to dress for the Rosicrucians after 
having previously performed the part of 
William in Black-eyed Susan. Instead of| 
trousers tight at the knee, I wear a leathern 
apron profusely illustrated with hieroglyphies ; 
in the place of my telescope I hold a silver | 
trowel of extraordinary splendour; and I 
pass my time no longer in lounging upon the | 
jetty, but in climbing up diminutive ladders 
and playing with imaginary mortar and 
bricks. There is a tremendous secret be-| 
longing to the Bricklayers’ Society, which 
has ramifications over the whole of the civi- 
lised world, whereof the Harmouth and 
Brinseombe, Brinscombe and Harmouth, is 
not the least important branch. This secret 
has been preserved from the time of the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel, or thereabouts, until | 
this present. Females, therefore, have, of | 
course, never been entrusted with it. Solomon 
knew it, but never did one of all his wives 
manage to become possessed of it. Mr. 
Caudle knew it—as we most of us remember— 
but even nis wife failed in extracting the 
Bricklayers’ secret from him, during all their 
sleepless nights. One lady only, who hid 
herself in a clock-case in a meeting-room of 
one of our branches, managed upon a certain 
occasion to overhear it ; but before she could 
tell it to asingle lady of her acquaintance the | 
Bricklayers’ arms were round her, and she was | 
solemnly bound to secrecy. I trust, how- 
ever, to the inquiring character of the age, 
to the local constabulary, and to a revolver 
which I shall in future always carry about 
my person for my protection, when I now 
announce my intention of proclaiming the 
Bricklayers’ secret, at all risks of vengeance 
from the brethren, in this periodical, and at 
the conclusion of this my paper. That I have 
taken several oaths never to reveal it, is very 
true ; but I took those oaths under compulsion, 
and with a red-hot iron in my immediate 
vicinity. 

The great moralist, Dr. Paley, has affirmed 
that we are at liberty to break such promises, 
when we think more good can be done—that 
is to say, more general pleasure imparted— 
by breaking them than by keeping them; and 
it will certainly be for the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number that I should disclose 
this secret. 

I got made a Bricklayer for a particular 
reason, and that reason has nowceased toexist. 
I became a Bricklayer on the occasion of an 
expedition I was compelled to make to the 
Spanish Peninsula, where they told me it 
might be of the greatest service in saving me 
from the dagger of the assassin. I had letters 
of introduction to the Consul of the town 
at which I landed, and to him I related my 
precaution : 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


|mere cut of his jib? 


| Brinscombe, Brinscombe and Harmouth, to express our 


| mouth, conveying to us the same sentiments of regard 





“Hush! signor,” cried he, locking the 
door, and assuming the appearance of one in 
abject terror, “on your life, be silent! The 


Se 


(Conducted by 
Bricklayers are a doomed race through. 
out this kingdom. 
It is death, death, without benefit of | 
clergy, to be in possession of the Bricklayers’ | 
secret.” | 
It is quite obvious from this account of 
the Consul, that the secret is harmful, and | 
therefore ought to be exposed. Are you | 
aware that one Bricklayer recognises another 
wherever he meets him, at first sight. or, ag 
we should say,in the H.BS.C.Y.C., by the 
A. wink of the eye,a 
drop of the nose, a snapping of the finger, | 
a pointing over the left shoulder —the | 


| slightest sign—is sufficient, and the signaller 


and I (for instance) are brothers, and must be, 
whether we like it or not, from that moment, 
until we go to the T.G.A.O.T.U., in the | 


| obituary of the Bricklayers’ Magazine, of the | 


month in which we decease. ‘To illustrate | 
this tremendous secret the more clearly, I | 
will give you an example, word for word, of | 
an address I took up the other day, as the | 
Deputy Grand of the Harmouth and Brins- | 
combe, Brinscombe and Harmouth, to the 
Brinscombe Benevolent Bricklayers’ Lodge of 
which the H.B.B.H. is in truth but the off | 
spring. 

Worshipful Master of the Brinscombe Benevolent, 
we come as a deputation from the Harmouth and 


brotherly sentiments for the Brinscombe Benevolent, 
and to assure you that it is the earnest desire of the | 
Harmouth and Brinscombe, Brinscombe and Har 
mouth, to be always on terms of friendly union with 
the Brinscombe Benevolent. And we hope, sir, that | 
at the next meeting of the Brinscombe Benevolent, it | 
will reciprocate by sending a similar deputation to the 
Harmouth and Brinscombe, Brinscombe and Har 


on the part of the Brinscombe Benevolent for the 
Harmouth and Brinscombe, Brinscombe and Har 
mouth, which the Harmouth and Brinscombe, Brin 
combe and Harmouth, are now expressing towards the 
Brinscombe Benevolent. And it is, sir, our humble 
hope that the Brinscombe Benevolent and the Har- 
mouth and Brinscombe, Brinscombe and Harmouth, 
will ever maintain these friendly relations, the Bris 
combe Benevolent viewing the Harmouth and Brins- 
combe, Brinscome and Harmouth, with the kindly 
feelings of a mother for a hopeful daughter, while 
nothing but the veneration of a daughter for a worthy 
mother is ever experienced towards the Brinscombe 
Benevolent by the Harmouth and Brinscombe, Brine 
combe and Harmouth. 


There, sir, is the peck of pepper JI, in the 
character of Peter Piper, had to pick! I 
you have not guessed the Bricklayers’ secret 
by this time, permit me, in conclusion, to tell 


it you, more directly. The secret—there is 4 
sort of affinity in the matter between my two 
very small clubs, and that is why I have 
placed them together—the secret of 
Harmouth and Brinscombe, Brinscombe 
and Harmouth, and, by consequence, of 
Bricklayers’ Lodges, consists in this: | 

“In conveying as little as you can, im @® 
many big words as possible.” 








They are Propagandist, | 
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editor of this journal will withhold my name 
and address from all inquirers. 


PORTLAND ISLAND, 


Has Dorsetshire no scenery, no mines, no 
manufactures ; nothing but starving labourers 
on bad farms and dusty third-rate watering 
places ? 


PS. After this avowal, I trust that the! all kinds, the thickness is about ninety-three 


|feet on the east side of our island, and a 
hundred-and-twelve on the west. 

The White-bed, or Whit-bed was brought 
into fashion by King James the First, who 
used it in rebuilding the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall. But it was not until after the great 
fire of London that vast demands were made 
upon it; since that date it has been a valu- 
able article of commerce. Nevertheless, as 








Nine people in ten are not aware of the | matter of sentiment, I prefer the Dirt-bed. It 
important fact, that Portland Island is no|isa black loam, rich in the remains of tropical 
island at all; but a peninsula. Formerly, it | foliage and in the great trunks of trees changed 
is true, the world got over to Portland Island | into flint. Some of them, more than thirty 
by means of a ferry-boat. Less than twenty | feet long, branch at the upper end, and they 
years ago, the way to the ferry, and the|bore heavy crops of cones, in days when 
only way, was over a mound of shingles, into | there were no men to be convicted of offences 
which horses’ Jegs must plunge knee-deep at| against society, and when there was no 
every step. Now, there is a famous road, | society, except that among animals who were 
ending in a good strong bridge over the/|not likely to use Portland as a convict-station, 
little strait ; and, on the bridge—rare sight | and employ the prisoners in work ona great 
on British soil—are sentinels, who, with} Break water. 
fixed bayonets keep guard over the turnpike-| Of Portland quarries there are two kinds, 
gate. these and those :—These, are the Government 

From this bridge there is a fine view of| quarries for the Breakwater, three hundred 
the north-west side of the island, but the best | feet above the sea-level on the east side of 
first view is to be had from the Weymouth | the island; those, are the old private quarries, 
steamer while crossing the Portland Roads. | lying more to the westward at a lesser alti- 
From the steamer we see right a-head a|tude. From both, the stone is lowered on 
precipitous escarpment of stone, the topmost| inclined tram-roads, furnished with ‘drums’ 
point of which is four hundred and eighty |for the passage of the chains at the head of 
feet above the sea level, and which is relieved | each incline, the loaded wagon in its descent 
in the foreground by a long grassy slope,| pulling the empty one up by its weight. 
reaching down to the houses and the sea.|The Government ‘drums’ are bigger than 
Chips of that stone block are Saint Paul’s|the private drums, and—strange to say— 
cathedral, many of our London churches,| display much more science in construction. 
and the bridges of Westminster and Black-|'The private quarries export annually about 
friars, But it does not achieve greatness in| fifty thousand tons of the valuable Whit-bed, 
London only, part of it is being transformed |a duty of two shillings being paid on every 
into a Breakwater, that shall make of its| ton. Thestones are got out, of different sizes ; 
own coasts a haven, even for the largest}upon the average, about one ton each in 
men-of-war, weight, but many of the large blocks weigh 

Be it known that the foundations of our| five or six tons, The large quantity of stone 
island are Jaid in Kimmeridge clay, which on | just mentioned is less than one-ninth part of 
the north side of us rises to some height.|the quantity of rubble-stone (Cap) which 
Over the clay are beds of Portland sand,/|is tumbled every year into the sea through 
and of the oolitic limestone, known as Port-| the massive rafters of the Breakwater cage. 
land stone. We dip towards the south,and|‘The Cap is not marketable among archi- 

| asthe island dips, the beds of clay and sand and | tects, being hard, rough, and shelly: and it 
| stone dip. Of the stone, the lower bed, just over | is supposed that twenty millions of tons of it 
the clay, contains kernels and veins of flint.| were lying idle on the summit of the island, 
The middle bed is full of petrifactions, The} when the Breakwater was begun. 
upper bed, to within twenty feet of the| The sights of Portland, independent of the 





| surface (surface of the series, not of the}Government works and the quarries, are 


ground) consist of our fine architectural| Portland Castle at the water’s edge, Rufus 
| ®tone. That is our best bed, we call it the| Castle over the hill, the ruins of old Portland 
| White-bed. There is a blanket over it| Church down the precipitous hill side, Penn- 
| three or four feet thick, of limestone full} sylvania Castle, a modern house built by a 
| of holes, left by shells that have made im-} grandson of William Penn, with feudal aspi- 
| Pressions and then disappeared ; that blanket | rations, and the two light-houses at our Tierra 
| Wecall Roach. Over it isa rather tumbled | del Fuego, or the Bill, which warn sailors of 
| Sheet of flint nuts,that we call Cap. Over|the Race and of the Shambles. These are 
| this is a coverlid of earthy oolitic waste,|not great sights, and I make no boast of 
| known as the Dirt-bed. Beautiful yellow|them; but Portland was well worth going to 
| Pyrites, known as sugar-candy spar, and|see long before any castle was built there. 
| Salactites of chalky (sugar-plum) spar occur|The bold and noble face of the old island 


i the clefts of the limestone. Of stone of| itself is, after all, the finest thing it has to 
ee 
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show. It is worth castle, ruin, convict prison, |quarry-work, and still keeping a good deal 


breakwater, and quarries. 

If you would view Portland aright, visit it | 
by the pale moonlight a day or two after a 
heavy gale, when the sea is still running 
with all its force upon the Chesil Bank. Go 
up to the hill-top, and you will trace a 
wizard lizard curve in all its beauty. The 
wind is perhaps high, and blows away the 
full sound of the sea, but the wide-drawn 
line of foam stretching far out along the 
distant miles, tell what a deadly force is 
fighting in each wave to break the neck of the 
good island, There lies the Chesil Bank, 
dreamily stretching far away to the north- 
west, and forming a natural breakwater from 
the west, for Weymouth, and the Roads: lower 
down, guarding the splendid Swan-Decoy, of 
Abbotsbury, where the abbots used to indulge | 
in seven thousand head of swans, and where | 
Lord Iichester keeps up a goodly number at 
this day ; still farther down—always kind to 
the men on land, but never quite disposed to} 
join hands with its sister-shore—it melts 
away in the dim distance, and we see only 
that it is alwaysgently following its own beau- 
tifal curve, still but a little way distant from | 
the land, but still with the division set) 
between the shores. If turning southward 
the spectator gets out to the Bill, he will not, 
except in clear daylight, be able to boast 
of having seen Torbay westward, and the| 
Isle of Wight to the east, but he may do 
better. He may fancy himself at the world’s 
end and think new thoughts, The crags may 
talk to him of that by-gone time, when the 
Invincible Armada did pass along the Dorset 
coast, and the young gentry of England did 
incontinently hire ships from all parts at 
their own private charges, and therein speed 
to their own fleet as volunteers. William 
Hatton, a nephew of Sir Christopher Hatton, 
then the owner of Corfe Castle, with many 
more of the highest rank, became efficient 
members of this gallant yacht-club. The old 
rocks may ring out the echoes, wakened on a 
July day two Lendeed and seventy years ago, 
when, after a dark night and with a heavy sea 
running, Howard and Raleigh came to blows 
with the Armada, off this very point. Then, a 
battle began, which lasted nearly all that 
day: they, the English fighting loose and at 
large, and avoiding close combat or boarding, 

layed off their small craft against the gal- 
eons in noble style ; keeping separate, and 
always in motion, they tacked and played| 
about the enemy, pouring in their fire ; then, | 
sheering out of range, they would return| 
before the Spaniard had time to reload, give | 
him another broadside, and sheer off again. 
Sir Henry Wotton, while the work was 
a-doing, compared all this in the joy of his | 
heart, to a merry morris dance upon the | 
waters, 

Danes by descent, with a strong infusion of 
Saxon blood, we Portlanders are a stal- 
wart, muscular race, admirably suited to our’ 
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aloof from our neighbours on the mainland, 
Four or five family names, of which Pearce 
and Stone are the most common, suffice for 
almost the whole of us. There are probably 
five hundred Pearces, The old practice of 
Gavelkind prevails here still. The Crown 
is lord of the manor in chief; but, under the 
Crown, there are no fewer than three hundred 
and twelve landed proprietors, who lord it 
over three thousand acres of titheable land, 
There is no want of boldness among Port- 
landers. With fourteen vessels, averaging 


seventy tons each, we carried on the “free- | 
trade” merrily, within the memory of man. | 


It is commonly reported on the spot, that of 


all the owners of those formidable luggers, | 
In many of | 


not a descendant is now living. 
the old houses in the upper villages, may 
be seen large holes, which were used as 
Smugglers’ Caves. But the trade seems to 
have died out with the descendants of the 
owners of the fourteen vessels, 


The wrecking-system, too, is gone. Our | 
forefathers were mighty men in that shore- | 
traffic, and used to sing, with a relish, the 


local ditty : 


“ Blow wind, rise say, 
Ship shore ’fore day,” 


Scarcely more than a hundred years ago, 
they rifled the Hope of Amsterdam of jewels 
and bullion on board, as she lay stranded 
a few miles to the north-west of Portland, 
For two whole days the shore was an 
unbroken scene of barbarity and violence, 
When all was over, the owners of the 
Hope were poorer by five-and - twenty 
thousand pounds. In these days, when a 
vessel drives ashore upon the Chesil Bank, 
what was done formerly for robbery, is now 
done for charity and mercy. When a vessel 
has no chance left, a few well-tried men are 


always ready, half-stript, with a rope lashed 


round the waists, who make their way to 
the vessel as soon as she runs aground, or 
strike out for any floating goods. 

There is a man now living on the spot, who, 


when his wife’s time was near, and there was | 


great fear for her life, leaped on a horse, and 
galloped along the Chesil Bank (no easy 


matter,) to the ferry, then the only way of | 


communication with the mainland. A high 
wind was blowing, and all his efforts failed to 
make the boatmen hear. The man thought 
of his wife ; and, tearing off his clothes, he 
swam the strong current of the strait, pulled 
the boat back for the horse, dressed, rowe 
back again, galloped into Weymouth for the 
doctor, and brought him back. This fine 
fellow’s nickname (the island deals largely in 
nicknames) is Ben the Baker. All honour to 
gallant Ben, the Deloraine of Portland! 
Electioneering was, in former days, another 
favourite pastime of the inhabitants, and they 
liked it almost as well as wrecking. Men of 
all sorts of abilities, and of all sorts of morals 
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have represented Weymouth in parliament.| shire, between Abbotsbury and Portland. 
In the times of the troubles, John Strange-| Starting from Abbotsbury Castle, the Bank 

ways, 2 noble ancestor of the Earls of Ilches- skirts along the margin of the meadows for 
| ter, was the member ; and, after the Rente-) half a mile, where it meets the Fleet, a 
| ration, Sir William Penn, father of the! shallow estuary between a quarter of a mile 
William Penn of history. In days more | and half-a-mile in width : it then runs parallel 
| recent, Sir Christopher Wren and Sir James | to the mainland as far as Wyke, a distance ot 
_ Thornhill, the architect and the’ painter of| eight miles: and thence pursues a more 








| $t. Paul’s, both sat for the borough; Sir 
Christopher taking his seat when over seventy 
ears of age. About a hundred years ago, 
ubb Dodington was jobbing votes there in 
good earnest, as the following extracts from 
his Diary may show: 


“1752, May 5.—Saw Mr. Pelham ; began by telling 
him of the application I had received, &c. I assured 
him that the interest of Weymouth was wholly in me 
and Mr. Tucker, &c.; and for this I desired no rank 

} that could justly create énvy in my equals, or suspicion 
in my superiors, 

“1754, April 14, 15, 16.—Spent in the infamous 
and disagreeable compliance with the low habits of 
venal wretches,” 


And not long before his time, one John 
_ Ward, of Hackney, M.P. for Weymouth, had 
been expelled the House for forgery, and had 
stood in the pillory. At the death of this 
conscientious senator, there was found among 
hispapers, in his own handwriting, a charac- 
| teristic prayer, thus beginning: 
O Lord, thou knowest that I have nine houses in 
the city of London ; and that I have lately purchased 
| an estate in fee simple in the county of Essex. I 
| beseech thee to preserve the two counties of Middlesex 
and Essex from fire and earthquake; and as I have a 
mortgage in Hertfordshire, I beg of thee to have an eye 
of compassion also on that county ; and for the rest of 
the counties, thou mayest deal with them as thou art 
pleased. Give a prosperous voyage to the Mermaid 
sloop, because I have not insured it. Enable the bank 
| to answer all their bills, 
And so on. 
The increase, lately, in our population, 
has been very great. It is just nineteen 
| years since the rector buried an old man 
of ninety, who was said, at his birth, to 
} have made the thousandth living Port- 
| lander, When the Act was passed, ten years 
| ago, for the formation of the Breakwater, the 
etree had only doubled itself in the 
undred years ; there were then two thousand 
| people in Portland. There are now six 
_ thousand ; the ten years having trebled it, 
| Yet the insular mind seems to remain in its 
| ld condition, and to run in the same tradi- 
_ tional grooves. 


| Bank; anda great deal has been ably said 
| Of it by the engineer-in-chief of the Break- 
| water Works, Mr. John Coode. 
| We have now to say we are indebted toa 
| Valuable pamphlet issued by that gentleman. 
| The Chesil Bank, or Pebble Bank—Che- 
| ail is Saxon for pebble—is a vast ridge of 
| shingle, in the form of a narrow isthmus, 
Ying upon the western sea-board of Dorset- 











For what | 





southerly course of two and three-quarter 
miles further, to Portland, where it becomes 
an ordinary beach. ‘Theshingle is composed, 
chiefly, of chalk flints, with a sprinkling of 
red sandstone pebbles. We may pick up 
now and then a jasper pebble, of flesh- 
coloured red: these are like Devon lime- 
stones, and have often been mistaken for them, 
There is, however, no calcareous matter in 
them, Still more rarely, we may see green 
and red porphyritic pebbles: enough, how- 
ever, to show that they do not come there 
by accident. A Portland fisherman will as- 
sure us that, land him where we please upon 
the Bank, in a pitch-dark night, he will know 
his whereabout by the size of the pebbles, 
This is absolutely true within certain limits, 
if the observation be confined to the small 
shingle which is found immediately upon the 
crest. ‘The gradation in size is very regular 
at that level, though variable lower down. 
Whence come the pebbles? And, when 
found, what force is at work to transport 
them from point to point, and to plant them 
thus in the form of this high mound? First, 
it is clear that Portland cannot raise the 
shingle. There are no pebbles whatever on 
its west-side, excepting an accumulation, en- 
tirely oolitic, from the waste of the strata 
above, and from the rubble and quarry waste, 
thrown over the cliff. From the main land 
near Wyke, keeping along the coast as far as 
Lyme Regis, we find no chalk flints, It is 
manifest that none of these oolitic beds 
would supply any materials corresponding to 
the shinee on the bank. Westward of Lyme 
there comes a change. Indications of chalk 
with numerous flints begin at that point; 
and, between Lyme and Sidmouth, the cliffs 
aoe a large quantity of flints. Again, 
»etween Sidmouth and Budleigh Salterton, 
the dull red and blotched pebbles of new 
red sandstone nearly cover the beach ; and 
on this very beach the jasper pebbles are 
found, brought down by the river Otter 
from Aylesbere Hill, about six miles north; 
to which point they have been laboriously 
traced. It may then be determined, that the 


'chalk formation between Lyme and Sid- 
A great deal is to be said about the Chesil | 


mouth is the source from which come the 
chalk-flints, the chief bulk, that is to say, of 
the Chesil Bank. Westward of Sidmouth 
the flints end; but the sandstone and jasper 
pebbles, which form an appreciable item in 
the component parts of the Bank, prevail 
down to Budleigh Salterton. 

Everywhere the shingle of the bank 
terminates suddenly, at a given depth of 
water. The depth varies with the degree 
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of exposure and aspect of the shore; yet 
the tidal current remains, for all practical 
purposes, the same. The largest pebbles 
are invariably found to leeward: that is, 
they increase in size from Abbotsbury to 
Portland, from north-west to south-east. 
Moreover, there is a very marked and rapid 
increase between Wyke and Portland. Yet 
it is precisely at this point that the tide 
begins to slacken ; nor is it any way reason- 
able to suppose that a stream, varying only 
from half knot to one knot per hour, should 
exert any sufficient influence upon the gigantic 
mass, Let us assume, then, that the tidal cur- 
rents do not bring the pebbles to the bank, but 
that the wind-waves yield the active force, 
thrown as they are upon the west bay coast 
by the prevailing west and south-west winds. | 
So we shall understand why the large} 
pebbles are found to leeward. They present | 
a greater surface to the waves, and are| 
moved along more readily in consequence. 
If we throw a pebble of the size of an 
orange upon a beach composed of smaller} 
patios, we see it rolled up and down more 
actively than smaller particles, which form | 
as a mass a generally even plane, and ex-| 
pose individually only a small part of their 
surface to the action of the wave. 

A little farther study of the coast shows 
how the very same winds that drove in the 
seas to start the shingle, drive in‘seas that 
stop it. The sharp angle in the direction of 
the shore—causes the shingle to sweep 
round and meet, in an easterly direction, | 
waves that are coming from the very same | 
quarters as those which originally gave | 
it motion. One incidental proof that the| 
ultimate movement of shingle along this 
coast is decidedly eastward, is well worth | 
mentioning. Years ago, at the time when 
flints were in general demand for gun-locks, 
and for striking lights in domestic uses, it | 
was the constant custom to send from Bud- 
leigh Salterton to Sidmouth, or Branscombe, 
to procure them, as none could be found 
upon the beach at the former place. 

The extraordinary isolation of the bank 
from the land for upwards of ten miles is, 

robably, due, in part, to the existence of a 
evel beach of clay under the shingle; in part 
to the sudden drop seaward. This clay 
beach has been found, as yet, on the east or 
inner side only ; where it lies in certain points 
at a level of from three to four feet above 
low-water of spring tides. At some distance 
below the surface, sand is often found mixed 
with the shingle, and that to such extent, 
that it has required a power of many tons to 
extract, from a depth of eighteen or twenty 
feet, a bar of an inch and a quarter in 
diameter. The great elevation of the shingle 
is to be attributed to the unusual depth of 
water close beside it, upwards of eight fathoms 
at the distance of acable’s length. This sur- 
prising depth it is which allows the heaviest 
seas, checked by no shoal-water in the ofling, 
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throw up shingle with a will. 


The force of the sea on the Chesil Bank | 
during a heavy south-west gale is tremendous, | 
It often happens that the water receding from | 
any wave just broken, meets that of the wave | 


next in order, in its progress shoreward, 


The concussion is so great, that an enormous | 
quantity of broken water and spray will | 


sometimes rise perpendicularly into the air 
to a height of sixty or seventy feet. 
of this sort have broken up stranded vessels 
instantaneously of two hundred tons burthen, 
And then, what masses of shingle will the 
sea on fit occasion scour away! After 
the gale of December the twenty-seventh, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, the quan- 


tity scoured off between Abbotsbury and | 
Portland was accurately ascertained to have | 
been three millions seven hundred and sixty. | 


three thousand three hundred tons! By 


sections taken at the next spring-tides, it | 
| was found that—after the gale, and between | 
the same points—there had been thrown in 


two millions, six hundred and seventy-one 
thousand, five hundred tons, 
the twenty-third, of the same year, the wind, 


which had been light during the day, suddenly 
| freshened to half a gale at four p.m., blowing | 


south and south-west, and at eight p.m., 
almost died away again. 


to start a very heavy groundswell on the 


bank, which scoured away during the night. | 
and early morning, four millions and a-half | 


of tons. Measurements were taken five days 


afterwards, and it was found that three | 
millions and a lialf had been thrown back | 


again during that interval! 


The wandering shingle has nevertheless, at | 


Chesil, at least the appearance of rest ; the 


long line of the isthmus is finished, and the | 


noble curve complete. It is hard to say too 


much of the extreme beauty of this curve,, | 


and of the grand view which is to be had ofit 


from the summit of the hill, more especially | 


when the bank has its western slope fringed 
with the broad white foam of a heavy sea, 
and wears a veil of cloudy spray. 

But now for the Breakwater, of man’s 
devising : 

We land from the steamer about midway 
between the Breakwater and the shingly 
isthmus. 
the small pier, a quarter of a mile of road 
skirting the beach, and flanked on the right 
by the slope of underlying clay which forms 
the base of Portland, we come to the entrance 
gateof the Works. Namesmust be entered here 
in the visitors’ book ; two melancholy police- 
men narrowly eye our method of pan 
and eagerly peruse names and addresses 
when our backs are turned. We walk 
forward at once towards the huge staging, 
The pathway is lined with blocks of stone, 
iron rails, and timbers ; here and there lies 4 


broken pile, with the shoe and Mitchell's 





to fall on the bank with great violence, and | 


Meets | 


On November | 


Here was a dura- | 
tion of only four hours, yet it was sufficient | 





Turning to the left from the end of | 
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grew attached. On our right is the engi- 
peer’s office, at one end of which lies a magniti- 
cent specimen of the fossil trees that abound in 
thedirt-bed stratum. Thistree-trunk measures 
almost three feet across; and, when found, 
was more than thirty feet in length. About 
s hundred yards beyond the entrance gate a 
broad ladder brings us up to the staging, or 
(age itself, where we at once get a more en- 
larged notion of what is going on. A great 
space, covered with workshops, lies close by, 
just under the hill; and, among the workshops, 
are large masses of dressed stone, upon which 
the masons and stone-cutters are hard at 
work. Up the hill to the right run the 
inclines ; the heavy four-wagon trains rattle 
down them and flit by us, each with Prince 
Albert or Prince Alfred pufling away behind, 
md dashing them off rapidly to the far 
wd of the cage. A mile of this fine stage- 
work is complete, and one cannot do better 
than start off and walk the mile. A good 
niled passage is provided, leading between 
two of the five broad-gauge roads which run 
to the end of the inner breakwater abreast 
wer open rafters. ‘The large blocks of 
heaped stone, which at first underlie the 
raters, soon become dashed with surf, and 
then give way entirely to the sea, which, if 
the day be at all fresh, will give the visitor a 

inkling. Six hundred yards from the 

ore the inner breakwater ends in a noble 
lastion-like head, rising, with smooth round 
tides, some thirty feet above the waves. A 
space of four hundred feet separates this 
head from its partuer, the precisely similar 
work at the end of the outer breakwater. 
The staging at this point is carried out a 
little to the right (not passing over the heads, 
but swerving slightly from them) and is nar- 
rowed to three lines of road instead of five ; 
bat, upon reaching the outer limb of the 
work, the five lines immediately re-assemble, 
mi go on together all the rest of the way. 
this intervening piece of three-line staging 
isthe perfect part of the whole cage. Its 
frm unyielding timbers will bear, almost 
vithout vibration, the forty-eight tons of the 


| fowr loaded wagons, and the weight of the! 


| gine, too. ‘The case is far different as they 

| pss over the older timbers near the shore, 

vhich are also unsupported by the iron rods 

further on, and over which the trains 

dance up and down as they pass, and seem to 

| lover about the extremest limit of safe 
padteare, 

From the point where the five lines re- 

wemble, the whole course is free from inter- 


tuption to the further end. It is a scene of| 


tle, Here, we pass a gang of men pre- 
jating timber for the shores and brackets 
that support the road-pieces ; there, we see a 
Man running along the narrow footway of 
the workmen—a single plank laid on each 
of the rails—as much at ease as if 
‘false step would not tumble him thirty feet 


into the sea, or, worse, upon the rugged, 
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rubbly heap; which, now emerging from the 
waves, indicates what the nature of this 
outer arm is hereafter to be, The inner 
breakwater is already being cased with 
dressed stone ; but the outer portion is to be 
left—at least, according to the present esti- 
mate—as a rough slope of rubble, which will 
keep the sea out quite as well. Every two 
or three minutes comes rumbling behind us a 
train, with its four loaded wagons, each 
wagon averaging twelve tons in weight. An 
ordinary load consists of a large block in the 
centre, some two or three feet in diameter, 
around which are heaped fragments of 
smaller sizes, the whole rising to a consider- 
able height in the wagon. It is a fine thing 
to watch the tipping of the rubble through 
the open rafters of the cage. Every wagon 
has a dropping-floor, slanting downwards 
from back to front, but with its iron-work 
lighter and less massive in front than behind. 
It is so contrived that a brakesman, with a 
few blows of his hammer, knocks away the 
check, and sets the floor free to drop ; the 
front drops at once, because, owing to its 
greater depth, it is pressed by the greater 
weight of stone; the whole mass tumbles 
with a confused uproar upon the rubble-heap 
below, and then the heavy iron-work behind 
causes the fluor at once to return to its 
natural position, in which it is immediately 
re-fastened, A puff or two of the engine 
brings each wagon in succession over the 
required spot; and, unless the large stone 
should become jammed, the whole load is 
tipped, and the empty train is on its way 
back, in less than a minute. The jamming, 
when it happens, is an awkward business, 
and men are sometimes at work for hours 
with picks and crowbars before some obsti- 
nate mass will slip between the iron sides. 
Such accidents are almost always the result 
of careless packing on the part of the con- 
victs at the top of the inclines; the process 
being, indeed, one that demands not a little 
art and skill. When the rubble embank- 
ment was still below the surface, the effect of 
the tipping was greatly heightened by the 
fine hollow roar of the great plunge into the 
water, and by the column of spray that was 
dashed high into the air. 

As you come near the present limit of the 
works, poles may be seen stuck upright and 
painted in plain black and white, which indi- 
cate the precise direction to be taken by the 
remainder of the work ; and the eye, follow- 
ing the line of sight, will rest upon the hills 
on the coast of Weymouth Bay, just at the 
point where a colossal figure of George the 
Third on horseback has been scooped out in 
the chalk. Standing upon the pathway over 
the last tier of piles, and looking down, we 
may observe a weather-beaten old man in @ 
boat. His boat is moored to one of the piles, 
and his duty is to keep watch, and be ready 
for action in the event of anything or any- 
body falling over. ‘Lhere he sits chewing his 
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quid, with a force of patience never to be 
surpassed, and with a stomach certainly be- 
yond the comprehension of a landsman. It 
is the chief joy of his life, and commonly his 
only business, to pay back with interest any 
amount of “ chaff” that may drop on him from 
overhead, A small wooden shed at this point | 
of the works, raised a few feet above the 
staging, contains a dioptric lantern ; that is, a} 
lantern furnished with prismatic circles of| 
glass for about a foot above and below the 
jight, to catch the rays and force them out 
in a direct line seaward, with an intense 
glare. When the breakwater is complete, | 
there will be at the passage, between the 
inner and outer limbs on each head, such a | 
lantern. 

As we return along the cage, we stop to 
watch “the traveilers” at work, where masons 
are setting the coping-stones of casing for the 
inner breakwater. Two small-wheeled trucks, 
perhaps eight feet apart, stand on a line of 
rails. Ona parallel line, sixty feet distant, 
there are two similar trucks, From all four | 
trucks uprights rise to the height of twelve 
or fourteen feet, and across these uprights a 
platform is laid. There are four winches, 
one outside each upright, by which four men 
can move the whole machine up or down the 
two widely parted lines of rails which may | 
have two or even more lines lying between | 
them. This extensive apparatus is required | 
for the support of a crane, but not a common | 
crane. It has a crane that has no great arm 
reaching up into the air, but consists of a 
series of compact, well-adjusted wheels on a 
small stand, which can be run upon rails up| 
and down the sixty feet of platform. Some | 
of the travellers are made still more complete 
- pivots at the top of each upright, which 
allow one end of the platform to be wheeled 
a given distance along its own set of rails, | 





without compelling any movement at the other 
end, This is the machine used for setting 


the stone of the breakwater casing. The 
crane will hold a block of several tons weight 
neatly hewn for the cornice which is crown- | 
ing the six courses of granite wall below, and 
grip it fast while the workmen adjust and 
re-adjust, enabled by this means to set with 
all the nicety that could be used in the ad- 
justment of a stone weighing pounds instead 
of tons. A spirit-level is invariably used ; 
and it was also employed five-and-twenty 
feet below the surface of the water, by the 
diving masons, who, in Deane’s diving dress, 
adjusted the foundations of the splendidly- 
built heads. Some notion may be formed of 
the work bestowed upon the heads, by the 
fact that, though four hundred feet asunder, 
six inches is the utmost difference between 
their levels. Three hundred pounds is the 
lowest cost of one of the large travellers. 

To know what the cage is like, we should 
observe the work of pushing out a new bay, 
or tier, or row of piles, from the end of the 
staging. The piles, which are made in the 
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yard, are formed of double timbers, the two 
beams being securely bolted and tree-nailed | 
together. The pieces are scarfed: that is, | 
cut so as to overlap and be joined even or | 
flush, and the whole pile isin section fourteen J 
inches by twenty-eight. As soon as it is | 
made, each pile is thrust into an air-tight | 
cylinder, and, the air both from the cylinder 
and the pores of the wood being extracted by ff 
means of an exhaust-pump, creosote is intro. | 
duced instead of air. A considerable pressure | 
is put on, until the wood has absorbed the | 
right number of pounds of creosote to the | 
hundredweight. ‘Trussed booms of at least 
sixty feet in length (huge rafters with per- |— 
pendicular pieces fixed beneath), are now |f 


|rigged out from the present staging, one |— 


boom from the centre of each road, making § 
five in all. Each boom projects thirty feet | 


| overboard, that being the distance at which 


the next bay of piles is to be constructed, 
They are kept from swaying out of the proper | 


| direction by long pieces of timber, some six 


inches square, fixed to their outer end and to | 
a point on the present staging. | 
The booms being thus provided for, the | 
piles are next towed out, with cast-iron |— 
weights attached to the ends, in addition to |@ 
the shoe and the Mitchell’s screw, with which | 
they are to be screwed eight feet into the |@ 
ground, The ends, in consequence, sink ; and | 
the heads are hoisted up into the jaw, | 
or \forked opening formed in the outer ends 
of the booms. Thus the piles are held in | 
position over the spot of ground to which @ 
they must be screwed. Capstan heads are 
on the heads of the piles, into which capstan 
bars are now put, having on the end of each | 
a small jaw or bird’s-mouth, to bite the rope 
when inserted. Wheeled-platforms, called @ 
trollies, are then run up to the head of the | 
staging, and fixed there. Each trolly has a 
crab mounted, and firmly bolted upon it; | 
that is,a set of winding machinery, with 4 
barrel, and winch, and spur-gear, increasing | 
the power and communicating motion from @ 
the winch to the barrel. Men are stationed 
at the crab, and as soon as they commence 
winding, motion is given to the capstan-bars, 
and by them to the pile, which is thus firmly 
screwed into the ground. Crossheads, of 
double timbers like the piles, are now fitted 
into their upper ends, which are formed 80 a8 
to receive them, and the whole is securely 
bolted through. Long cranes of thirty-feet 
gauge are used to drop these crossheads into 
place. Tie-rods are also put through the 
piles just above the level of low water mark, 
to give them a greater degree of firmness, 
Trussed road-pieces made in the yard can now 
be fitted athwart the crossheads, one on 
either side of each pile ; other timbers, called 
transoms and chocks, for securing the road- 
way in its true position, are fitted in, and the 
narrow plank for the workman's footway #8 
attached to either side, and supported by | 


brackets. The cost of making and fitting 
— —— 
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wry single pile is aboutseventy pounds ; and 
not less than twelve or thirteen hundred con- 
stitute the stagiug as it now exists. The general 
width of the breakwater staging where five 
roadways run is one hundred and fifty feet ; 
# and the length of the piles at the outer end 

| ninety feet, exclusive of shoe and screw, thus 
§ allowing, in ten fathom water, thirty feet clear 
| above the level of low water of ordinary, 

spring tides. We have seen that the staging 

between the two heads,where three roads only 
 ruv, is steadier and less yielding to the! 

weight of the wagons than that on either side | 
| of it, but especially near the shore, This 
| arises from the outside pile only being 
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| there can be no risk whatever, since the lowest 
depth of water is about forty-five feet at the 
lowest tides. The total estimate of cost is 
below a million; Plymouth breakwater, the 
length of which is between five hundred and 
six hundred yards less than that of Portland, 
cost three-quarters of a million beyond the 
Portland estimate. The difference is due, of 
course mainly, to the astonishing advantages 
| of Portland over almost every other site, but 
partly also to the advance of practical science 
since eighteen hundred and twelve. The 
date of the completion of this great national 
undertaking must manifestly depend, and is 
reported quarterly to the House of Commons 
as depending, on the degree to which use is 





} trussed and stayed in the bay or row of five 
'B piles, whereas in the rows of three all the 
} piles are a thus ; each pile is further 
§ strengthened by screw moorings, that is, by 
'B long rods of iron reaching from the head of 
the timbers, and screwed into the ground at 
aconsiderable angle. 
There is no room here for saying anything | 
@ about the workshops, one great feature of 
§ whichis the circular saw that will cut through | 
® sforty feet plank in six minutes, and we must 
B oly hint at the, screw-breaks at the drum- 
B® heads, by which the downward speed of 
& loaded wagons is completely governed. We 
| give one good word to the beautiful weighing 
'@ wachine at the head of the inclines, and the | 
toaling-jetty at their foot, the granite courses 
| for which are being now laid ; and end the dis- 
\@ course with some authentic details as to the 
i state and extent of the work in general. 
| The act for the construction of this break- 
water was passed in eighteen hundred and 
& forty-seven, and the first stone was deposited 
; in the summer of eighteon hundred and forty- 
| tine, Since that period three millions of 
| tons of stone have been deposited; they can 
@ tow tip nearly half a million per annum, 
To quarry this rubble stone there are nine 
| hundred and twenty-three, out of the fifteen 
MB hundred convicts constantly at work. The 
| convicts never leave the summit of the hill. 
The total number of men employed is three 
| hundred and ninety-six; there are also thirty 
| orforty horses used about the works. 
| The description of work undertaken is, 
) wcording to the act of parliament this; 
| the formation of an inner and outer break- 
Water, together two thousand five hun- 
yards, (one mile seven hundred and 
forty yards,) in length, which will completely 
thelter two thousand one hundred and seven 
teres of Portland Bay ; the depth over the | 
mchorage varying from two to ten fathoms. 
The Admiralty decided that the entrance 
thould be made available for men-of-war, and 
the largest steamers, and the heads are 
therefore founded at a clear depth of twenty- 
four feet at least, below low water of spring- 
ides, with the rubble slope down to the 
found-surface beginning at that depth, so 
4 to avoid the possibility of large vessels | 
king in a heavy sea. Of this it is evident 


| 





made of convict labour in procuring stone, 
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Mr, Dittman Dort,—Sir, we are instructed by 
Messrs. Rapson, Tapson, and Crash, of Vinegar Yard, 
tobacconists, to apply to you for the immediate pay- 
ment of their account, nine hundred and seventy-three 
pounds, five shillings, and tenpence. A remittance 
before Monday next is requisite to stay legal pro- 
ceedings, 

We are, Sir, your Obedient Servants, 
Tootu, Nai, Hammer, ano Co, 


What am I to do? I am a poor mortal 
who has ruined himself by marriage on eight 
hundred a year. Only yesterday [ sent my 
housekeeping accounts to The Times, and 
proved that backed by an income not above 
three thousand, any decent person ought not 
to lump himself with a wife and probabilities. 
I will not repeat my accounts here, we don’t 
keep any household books, but my wife is,— 
and upon eight hundred a year, is obliged to 
be,—a good cook. It is she who, as M, A. D, 
has sent a balance sheet of our expenses to 
The Times. Her accounts do not inciude 
field expenses. I lost seven hundred on last 
year’s transactions as my betting book will 
prove. As for the cigars for self and friends 
—may I never want a friend or a cigar to 
give him—not having paid for them for the 
last five years, I had forgotten that they hada 
price, until that villainous letter from my 
obedient servants, reminded me this morning 
how those rascals of tobacconists can charge, 

My income is unfortunately an annuity 
chargeable upon an estate during my life. 
I have nothing to mortgage ; I have no ex- 
pectancies to sell, But I want money. When 
I say that to my wife,—make it then, says 
she. I will, and I know how to do it. The 
world’s mine oyster and the Supplement to 
The Times will tell me of a hundred places 
wherein I may thrust my knife. Fortune 
goes begging for suitors daily, doing penance 
for her misdeeds, jade as she has been, in that 
sheet. Now let me front her. Births, yes ; 
Born Dillman Dull, Esq., into the republic of 
workers, Marriages, yes; I don’t flinch now 
at the thought of Mary Adelaide’s expenses. 
Death, no; I never will say die. I won't say 
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die, though the very next advertisement after | the sad fourth of November, the anniversary 
that of the deaths tells me, that funerals are | of our first meeting.” She will “ never pardon, 
now conducted at charges much below those | forget nor forgive,” and she refers to his con. 
to which the public have hitherto been sub-| dition in such a way as to make it evident 
jected. A man cannot afford to die upon|that I can extract no capital from 
eight hundred a year. I must not do it.|C. §.—Poor fellow ! did he marry on eight 
“Carriage funeral complete, six guineas.” | hundred a year and find the results as 
Tempting as the offer is, I can resist the fasci- | advertisement ? His coals and trousers, and 
nation. When my time comes I ‘shall be| his shirts, unmended of course, have been 
buried decently I know. The dead are in-|returned to him in a parcel—* I forwarded 
deed wretched, who do not alight from|your wardrobe on the eighteenth.” —and 
carriages at the door of their last home.| between these twin hearts all is over. Let 
Strange would be the reverse of fate, were I | not such a fate be mine ! 
to be driven to the churchyard in a gig.| Ha! here is cash, Here aresumsupon sum, 
Enough that I expect a carriage funeral com-| I can at once earn five pounds plus two guiness 
plete, and care not whether it cost six guineas | plus ten shillings plus ten pounds plus on 
or sixty thousand, when there is six feet of | pound plus five pounds plus ten pounds ; totgl 
earth to serve as a bulwark against duns,| thirty three pounds, twelve shillings, if] 
“Tombs, monuments, chimney-piece,” &c.| will do these things: pick up a lost young 
Statuary come! You shall not carve my | gentleman of weak intellects, who is five fest 
tomb, but you shall build me a good stout and | eight inches high, has light hair and whisker, 
firm domestic hearth. But how to build it? | growing down to the chin ; pick up a carpe 
For sule the next presentation to a living ;| bag, a black greyhound with a white tip 
and a living is precisely what I want. This| to its tail, answering to the name of Fly;a 
one is “ most eligibly situate in an exceedingly | black leather bag; a round gold Brazilian 
beautiful and desirable locality. There is a| bracelet ; a gold watch with a blue enamelled 
superior residence, surrounded by most beau-| back, and a grocer with bad teeth who has 
tiful and extensive grounds, and the income | left hie business in Staffordshire. Shall I put 
amounts to over a thousand per annum.|on my hat and take a walk, keeping a bright 
There is a prospect of very early possession.” | eye on the pavement for dropped carpet-bags, 
There is the hitch, Very early possession | watches and bracelets, in hope of performing 
would not suit me. I must have possession | these conditions which some spiteful fairy 
instantly, otherwise no doubt this affair | godmother seemsto have attached tothe imme 
mo be arranged. I would take the living | diate receipt of thirty-three pounds and twelve 
and agree to pay for it five hundred a year | shillings? Let me first see whether I am 
during my life time. The other five hundred | offered any better chance for a day’s labour, 
added to my eight hundred might with the| Bank of England. Unclaimed Stock.—Ha! 
help of some other little concerns, a master-| Fortune, you are my slave. Why should 
ship of a charity, a canonry, a collectorship of | bank stock be left an hour unclaimed? My 
customs, a confidential clerkship and good} boots! My carpet-bag to put the money in! 
fortune on the turf, enable me to educate my | One minute, let me wait to see what tlie 
children, Here are five livings in the Church | extent of my claim is,—how much I am toask 
for sale. At any rate they yield us a prospect, | for? Pitiful thirty pounds, and three women 
so I think I shall secure them all, on the half-| are claiming it. Government had absorbed the 
profit arrangement. sum of thirty pounds reduced three per cent 
Very well. First column of the Supple-/| annuities, and it is advertised that three 
ment yields me, after liberal deduction from | ladies, Mary, Anna, and Elizabeth, having 
my profits by way of charge for purchase| made claim upon that sum, notice is hereby 
money, about eleven hundred a year with| given that in three months from this date~ 
houses and lands in Sussex, Devonshire, | so on, 90 on—unless some other claimant shall 
Berkshire, Somersetshire and Norfolk, Unli- | sooner appear and make out his claim thereto 
mited supply of clotted-cream, pig’s-cheeks,|'Take your teu pounds a-picce, ladies. Fear 
and turkeys. They are to fall to me respec-|me not. What next? Pianiste and two 
tively after the death of five men, one of| ladies with good voices wanted for a series of 
whom is in bad health, and one eighty-five | concerts, one hour’s ride from town. 
years old. The others are aged seventy-two, | and genteel apartments will be found,— ata 
sixty-eight, and fifty-five. The life of that | public house, I suppose, Concert every ni 
man of fifty-five I know will aggravate me| behind the bar. Pianiste,Mr. Dillman Dull 
sorely, he will live to be ninety. Young men| Screaming success, Mr. D. Dull’s songs of 
whose deaths are prayed for always are fer-| home and happiness. Ethiopian serenades by 
vently sound in wind and limb. Miss Dull in appropriate costume. It n 
At present I have found nothing imme-| more than the board and genteel lodging # 
diately serviceable. Nothing can be made I | bring us down to that. What next! A 
fear of H. C. S., whose wife advertises to him regiment of rifle volunteers want men. 
that they are twain and quotes, “‘lhe matter want is money. 
is irrevocable now ;—your own words found, Lectures on the literature of his ows 
in the passage of our miserable dwelling on| country by a brave and learned exile, casinos 
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| bathing to make you die with laughing. 


| perhaps ; I like the gold-field better than the | 
| feld of glory. Here are ships, ships, ships | 
| teady to take me to all corners of the world, | 
Free emigration to the Cape is offered | 


| money, therefore I decline to go. I like how-| 
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and dancing masters’ balls, opera boxes, ven- (have made a memorandum, and will write to 


triloquism, detective police business, sacred | 
harmony,concerts, enter! ainments,exhibitions, | 


| private information about American solven- 


cies, the autograph of her Royal Highness the 
bride to be sold a bargain, and a wonderful | 
stock of apple-green crackle china now for | 
sale. Nobody asks me in these two columns | 
tomake my fortune. I see here how others | 
make money, but they do not tell me, the 
very dancing master does not tell me how to 
take like steps. What if I lectured upon 
Klopstock ? Wouldit pay? It might occur 
tome to sing comic songs, in an entertain- 
ment to be called Merrie England in the| 
olden time, by D. D., in the garb of a Druid. 
Would that pay? Or could I get a ninety- 
nine years lease of the new Covent Garden 
Theatre, and persuade Madam Grisi to sing | 
in it until the lease expires? I do not see 
my way in any of these things. I have a| 
little boy who has a mouse, and he has made | 
ofit a learned mouse. If I were to take the 

eat room at Exeter Hall, or Her Majesty's 

eatre in off nights for the mouse to per- 
form in, and charge the usual rate of admission, 
Ihave no doubt that if the Hall filled nightly 
money might bemade, And I think it would 





fl; for nothing can be more perfect than) 


It | 


the way the mouse winks with one eye. 


Bombay direct. Not a bit of it; no, nor 
Madras direct, nor for Calcutta; Australia 


me, but without any allowance of pocket- 


éver a firm of emigration out-fitters, who | 
éffer to secure passage to any colony, grant 
letters of credit, and give reliable information, 
upon application personally or by post. I 
written at once for a passage to Owhyhee 
with five thousand pounds in letters of credit, 
md valuable information as to my best way 
odfamusing myself when there for a twelve- 
month. It will be a pleasent way of staying | 
legal proceedings on the part of Rapson 
Tapson, 1 see that some excellent hotels| 
fer unconditionally choice wines and spirits 
| With board of the best kind, in private apart- 





| ments, and I would cheerfully accept some 


such offer, if I had not business in London 
tending me to Owhyhee. At the same time it 
Bunderstood that I shall not go to Owhyhee, 
ifIcan procure in London a large sum of 
tioney instantly. 

Horses for sale, tempt me not. There is 
tawkward proverb about setting a beggar 
* horseback. Winter butter, cows, bulls, 

; no. Swans. Somebody wants six | 
= of swans able to bear the climate of| 
ndia, Mrs. D. has six little geese which | 
the takes to be swans, and would like a cadet- | 
tip for one or two of them, but six—six 
fairs, Must they be brothers and sisters! I! 





ask. Broughams, phaétons, and full dress 
coach, perambulators, harness, saddlery. It 
is naught, it is naught. Now here is a long 
file of descriptions of persons wanted, mine 
oyster has the knife’s point in its shell. 

A first-rate ledger clerk in a large drapery 
establishment. I could take such a place as 
that in combination with the five rectories 
or vicarages, and should be then qualified also 
for the place “in a jobmaster’s yard in the 
country.” Also, I could call myself a general 
servant, and if I drowned, as I should drown 
the pastoral care of my five flocks in a wine- 
glass or a tumbler, I might be able to respond 
to the call for “a clerk well acquainted with 
the trade in spirituous liquors.” I don’t 
think I can undertake to drynurse a child, 
but I am at once ready to take an agency for 
horse and cattle food, since Iam told that 
“the agencies are highly remunerative and 
profitable.” Families’ washing; that I 
couldn’t undertake. overness and tutor 
business, is as much below us. Somebody 
offers to tell me how to take degrees from 
foreign universities. I'll write to him. It may 
some day be profitable to be known as Dr. 
Dillman Dull, especially if it should fall in 
my way to take a few pupils at a hundred 
guineas per annum, and teach them to smoke. 
Here it is! Partnership, “A gentleman 
who commands capital to the extent of two 
thousand pounds, is desirous of entering an 
established house as a working partner,” I'll 
have him. He is ready money. I will write 
to him at once and undertake to work him. 
At the same time I may imitate my friends 
whom I find announcing to Parents and 
Guardians that they will take premiums with 
boys. No doubt a vacancy offers in my busi- 
ness for an apprentice, I mean in the business 
my partner is to do for me, after payment of 
his two thousand pounds, 

Law, Money—ah, bah! Dilly, Dilly, Dilly, 
come and be killed. There is an advertiser 
here who wants a gentleman not only to pay 
him ‘two thousand pounds, but to go out with 
him also to Australia. Another is desirous 
of meeting a gentleman possessing a capital 
of about four thousand pounds “to invest in 
a brewery.” I would offer better terms to 
anybody tempted by those invitations, I 
would take his ready cash, and be content 
with that ; I wouldn’t carry him away to the 
Antipodes, I wouldn’t put him to the risk of 
further loss by specnlation in a brewery. 

“The advertiser being in possession of a 
patent by which large profits can be made, 
and very little risk incurred, wishes to meet 
with a gentleman who can assist with 
capital.” Ass that I was not to think of the 
large fortune made by patentees! I also seek 
“a gentleman who can assist with capital.” 
I also have inventive power. Mem. Two 
insertions of an advertisement like that, I 
shall have my invention ready by the time 
the capitalist comes. It should be something 
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that would halve the price and double the 


quality of an article in universal demand. 1 | 


will produce at two-pence halfpenny a pound 
of sugar in single crystals, large and brilliant 
as Koh-i-noor diamonds, and only to be known 
from diamonds by their instant solubility in 
water. I will produce a teapot of metals so 
combined, that they shall throw galvanic 
shocks into the tea when it is brewing, and 
extract out of one spoonful the strength of 
six. I will produce a new method of making 
butter out of cistern water, keep the secret 
most inviolable, and undersell the trade 
throughout the country. Three-pence a 

und shall be our price for the best fresh. 

ut, perhaps, it will better profit me to start 
a company, than to advertise for a partner, if 
I desire to insure fortune to myself from 
schemes like these, Paid up capital, one 
million. I begin to see my way into mine 
oyster. 

Books, idle books, I know not what they 
are. I jump over the book advertisements, 
and come to the wine, beer, tea, coffee, and 
cigars Regalias, Partugas, Globas, Cabanas, 
Manilla cheroots,—Perdition upon Rapson 
Tapson,—the Pen Superseded, and a good job, 
too. Apply to L.N.,at the Tuileries. That’s 
a French speculation, I suppose. No, I forget 
myself, it is “T. C. Long Acre, Beware of 
imitations.” 

Silks for the million, the Princess’s opera- 
cloak. Ha, she must have answered those 
advertisements for left-off wearing apparel. 
“Clearance of the Sponsalia stock.” Yes, 
that explains everything. All the old rai- 
ment was for disposal when the wedding 
outfit was complete. Tailors’ advertise- 
ments. Mem. Send orders to all, for I may 
want an outfit if I go to Owhyhee. 

Pianofortes. I think there is no opening 
here for any cash transactions. I have 
observed for the last five years, a particular 
pianoforte, nearly new, only four months in 
use, that is to be sold as an unusual bargain, 
for some twenty pounds cash, and may be 
seen at a hatter’s in the City. I have a 
rough notion that four hundred pounds must 
have been spent in advertising only, over the 
effort to raise upon that piano twenty pounds 
of ready cash. There must be flatness some- 
where. Certainly I shall not try to unlock 
the gates of Fortune with piano keys. 

Furniture, plate, “the perfect substitute 
for silver.” A perfect substitute for gold 
would be more handy to me, I confess, but 
inasmuch as many a debt is payable in small 
change, I will take care to possess myself 
immediately of the perfect substitute for 
silver. The advertiser who can fill a plate- 
chest for eleven pounds, can line a purse for 
twopence, I should hope. 

Ornaments, dressing-cases, diinner-services, 
“ Anhydrohepsiterion, the only vessel in 
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which a potato can be well or wholesomely 
cooked.” There is an inventor ‘who has been 
beforehand with me; but there is room for 
the Onehighergoclapsatailon, the only knifg 
with which a potato can be economically 
peeled. Partner wanted with one thousand 
pounds to push this invention, which is quite 
sure to succeed when known. 

Diamonds, lamps, safes, umbrellas, British 
feeding-bottles, iecieten and weak legs 
Weak legs. I have myself been tottering of 
late. Am on my last legs? What is the 
remedy advised? Elastic stockings, “ They 
give great support, are double, and may be 
washed.” No, they will not wash. Anger 
speaks in the vernacular. Therefore I say 
they will nor wash. “If you value health, 
ora good figure, wear the chest-expanding 
braces.” Ido wear them, and in vain tury 
to my banker’s book, and ask of it, What's 
my figure now? Ask my friends what sort 
of a figure I wish to make, and what sort of 
figure [do make? Dillman Dull, they will 
say, used to think he knew a cigar, but he has 
lately taken from those Rapson ‘l'apsons in 
the name of Manilla, cabbage. That is what 
they say of me now; in the name of Manilla 
cabbage, call you that making a good figun, 
O advertiser of the chest-expanding braces! 

Coals, wood, fire, candles, oils, corns, chil- 
blains, winter coughs; teeth, perfume, the 
complexion and the hair, quack medicines 
the end of all. Comforts, discomforts, per- 
sonal advantages and death. I will tryall 
the schemes suggested by a study of my 
oyster-opener, and if they fail, I'll come, as 
the list does, to a gloomy end. I'll take 
Morison’s pills in worm-powders on rising, 
breakfast on lettuce-lozenges buttered with 
Holloway’s oiutment, and washed down with 
two breakfast-cups of Dalby’s Carminative, 
dine upon Codliver oil, Cockle’s Antibilious 
with Medicated Cream sauce, Pectoral Drops 
and Nervo-Arterial Essence, take eye-water 
for tea, sup heavily on bunion lotion, and #0 
go to my last bed. For imprudent =e 
was the ruin of me, and if I cannot speedi 
restore my fortune, I shall have to advertise 
myself in that list which I next see as “ Waiter, 
Head or otherwise,” or offer myself to the 
world with Mrs. Dull as “ Man and wife: the 
man as thorough ”—woe, O woe is me, What 
ominous foreshadowing is in these columns 
of Sales by Auction. “In Bankruptcy. By 
order of the assignees. The excellent new 
household furniture of Dillman Dull, Esq, 
at Despond Villa, Tumbledon-road.” I put 
the paper down. It is a dull heart that 
never can rejoice. Here have I found five 
livings, a man with two thousand pounds at 
my command, an idea worth capital one 
million, a perfect substitute for precious 
metal. Dillman’s himself again. Tooth, Nail, 
Hammer and Tongs, ye are defied ! 
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